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ARTICLES 


Life in Soviet Naval Schools 


RALPH KENNEDY* 


School Staff Officers 


Senior officers at Soviet naval schools are mainly elderly, high-ranking men, 
who, although experienced in warfare, have almost without exception gradually 
lost contact with present-day life in the Navy proper through being in schools for 
so long. The senior officers are: the head of the school, usually a rear admiral,” 
his deputies in charge of military affairs at the schools, heads of the political 
departments, heads of the teaching staff, heads of courses or departments, usually 
captains, their military and teaching deputies, and their deputies in the political 
divisions, usually commanders, junior or senior grade. The junior officers consist 
mainly of young men who have graduated from schools since the war and who 

ok up their present position immediately afterwards or after a short period 
t service with the fleet. They are usually extremely ambitious, energetic, and 
hysically fit. The junior officers are the company commanders and their military 
conds in command, and are usually senior lieutenants, lieutenant commanders, 
¢ commanders, junior grade. 


Each cadet company, consisting of 100 men, is divided into two equal platoons 
nominally under the command of a lieutenant, although for reasons of economy 
nly at the Nakhimov schools do officers actually carry out this duty. In all higher 
id secondary naval schools the duties of platoon commanders are carried out 
their aides, chosen from among the cadets and with the rank of petty officer, 
irst class. Each platoon is divided into four sections, headed by cadets with the 
ank of petty officer, second class. There is a further post of company petty officer, 


* This name is a pseudonym. The author was until a few months ago a Soviet Naval officer, and the material he is presenting is 
d generally on his own personal experience. This is the second article written for the Bulletin on the Soviet Navy. See also Builetin 
1, (1958). 
® Sce table of comparative ranks on page 10 of Bulletin No. 1, (1958) 





who carries out the duties of a chief petty officer. The most experienced and 
capable of the aides who have previously served in the fleet are chosen for thi: 
position, and given the title of cadet senior petty officer, and sometimes cade’ 
midshipman. 

All the officers, including the heads of the schools, have extremely long dut 
hours: as a rule they are free only after ten or eleven o’clock in the evening. Dut 
begins at seven or eight o’clock in the morning, unless, of course, night alerts ar 
sounded. Nevertheless, officers do their best to be posted to the schools, becaus 
of the excellent opportunities offered for further promotion. Moreover, in spite 
of a full working day school life is incomparably easier than life in the fleet. 
Finally, there is always the possibility of being transferred to a teaching post, 
perhaps even in the same school. Officer teachers have in every respect the easies' 
and most privileged jobs in the Soviet Navy. 


The Teaching Staff 


Naval Officers. These provide the staff for specialized military subjects and, to 
a considerable degree, for such subjects as the fundamentals of military education, 
political economy, the foundations of Marxism-Leninism, and the history of the 
art of naval warfare. Most of them have served some time in the fleet. 

These officers can be divided into: (1) those with influence in the higher 
Party or military circles; (2) those who have become either as a result of wounds 
or an accident unfit for active service and are serving in the schools to complete 
their term of enlistment so as to qualify for a full pension; (3) a small group of 
civilian teachers who are given a military rank upon entering the school; (4 
officers from the general staff of a school who have managed to become teachers ; 
and (5) young officers who have become teachers after doing postgraduate work 
at a military school. With the exception of the third category teaching ability is low. 


All departments of Soviet naval schools have to be headed by officers, but 
since it is difficult to find regular officers capable of heading the teaching depart- 
ments, an experienced civilian teacher—a professor or university lecturer—is often 
invited to take over and given a military rank, usually not lower than commander, 
junior grade. Thus, the ruling that all heads of departments must be officers is 
kept and the school benefits from the services of first-class teachers attracted by 
high pay and the privileges afforded an officer. 


Civilian Teaching Staff. The civilian teachers are approximately of secondar\ 
school or university level. 


Enrollment in the Schools 


Conditions of Entry. Enrollment is voluntary. Entrants are either ordinar\ 
civilian volunteers or, to a much lesser degree, youths with a secondary education 
drafted into the Navy and then offered a place in the school. The age limit is 22 
years for civilian entrants, 25 for sailors and petty officers. Cadets from the Nal.- 
himov schools after passing their finals take the oath, are then granted summct 
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lave, and in September enter the school without the normal entry procedure. 
l'nrollment standards vary according to the type of school concerned. Combat 
and particularly naval air force combat schools pay special attention to physical 
trness; ability and knowledge take second place. Thus, the medical examination 
very severe, and in spite of the fact that all youths undergo preliminary exam- 
ations at their local military enrollment centers, 50-60%, and in some cases 
many as 80%, are rejected for reasons of health by the school medical boards. 
In shore naval engineering schools, on the other hand, medical standards are much 
lower; here the main obstacle is the entrance examination in general educational 
subjects. 
After a candidate has successfully passed the medical board and his entrance 
aminations he is given a secret security check by a political commission. 


New Draft Companies. As cadets are enrolled in a school they are formed into 
mporary “new draft companies,” in which they remain until the school year 
gins, usually about one month to six weeks later. These companies have tem- 
‘rary commanding officers, while the functions of petty officer are carried out 

sailors and petty officers entering the school as cadets. 


After spending a few days in the school the cadets are transferred to a camp or 
ip for practical training and courses in the rudiments of naval organization, the 
udy of firearms, life on board ship, naval regulations, and so on. This goes on 
itil the school reopens for the new academic year, whereupon the companies 

return and are disbanded. New ones are then formed, this time not according to 
he date of arrival but according to subject and department. Although on paper 
erything is run on a voluntary basis, 10-20% of the cadets are invariably 


ssigned to departments not of their choice. 
Nowadays, graduates from the Nakhimov schools are split up among the 
rious companies after the experience of 1949, when some higher naval schools 
tormed companies consisting solely of Nakhimov school graduates. These com- 
inies were the worst disciplined and, with the exception of English and sea- 
anship, had the worst academic record. 
Towards the end of September the young cadets in the majority of naval 
hools take their oath, after which they have the right to wear distinguishing 
inds on their caps and are permitted to leave the school on pass. 


The Teaching Program 


In most Soviet naval schools the school year begins on October 1. Each course 
divided into two semesters, the end of each of which is a period of frequent 
sts and concentrated, supervised work, prior to the examinations. In summer, in 
me schools in early fall, the cadets do their practical work, on board ship with 
nits of the fleet or in summer camps. 

The schools’ officers and the teaching staff of the departments doing the practical 
ork accompany the cadets. Cadets at engineering schools frequently do their 
ractical work in factories or in naval construction and repair units. 





Examinations. Naval schools have four examination marks—excellent, good, 
average, and poor (or unsatisfactory). However, should a cadet receive a “poor” 
rating his grant is not withdrawn; instead he is confined to camp and obliged to 
study on Sunday until he obtains at least an “average” mark. 

An unsatisfactory result during the winter examinations entails forfeiture of 
the 12-day winter leave, the cadet having to remain in school and prepare to take 
the examination again. A rating of “poor” in any subject during the spring term 
examinations entails forfeiture of part of the 30-day fall leave, since the exami- 
nation must be taken again. Three or more unsatisfactory results during any one 
group of examinations entails expulsion, the cadet concerned being forced to 
serve four years (until 1954, five years) as an ordinary seaman and forbidden to 
enter the school again. 

The cadets are subjected to oral examinations, written tests, held several 
times a month in some subjects, and practical tests. Major written examinations 
are held once or twice a semester in all subjects, except for social and economic 
topics. The cadets’ final mark for the whole course is the average for all the 
examination results, except in the case of state examinations, which are treated 
separately. 

The number of examinations per session varies from 4 to 14; most cadets take 
four or five examinations during the winter semester, and about eight during thc 
spring. They are held with much pomp and ceremony, according to militar 
regulations. Practical tests and examinations are usually held on a ship’s gun 
turret, bridge, or in the boiler room. 

State examinations vary in number from five to eight, and cover all aspects of 
the subject in question. They too are held with much ceremony, and last from fiv« 
to six days instead of the usual two or three. The mark received in a state exam- 
ination is final, and an unsatisfactory mark, even in only one such examination, 
means that the cadet concerned graduates not as an officer, but as a midshipman, with 
the right, however, to take the examinations again after a year as an outsid 
student, or even, on occasions, as an ordinary seaman. 

Essays are seldom set, and then mostly in such subjects as naval geograph 
and the history of the art of naval warfare. They are usually not so much an origi- 
nal work as a compilation on the basis of articles and sketches in periodicals or 
monographs. 

Although in some subjects oral tests are the only form of final examination, 
they are usually a sort of comparatively mild, unofficial examination. They ar 
intended primarily to sharpen up the cadets’ wits; there is barely time to think 
out an answer to one question before the next one is put. 

Competitions are held from time to time to help improve the cadets’ know 
ledge of navigation. Each class puts forward two cadets for these competitions, 
and cash prizes are usually awarded to the three best. 

In naval engineering schools there are fewer state examinations but after th 
final examination a thesis has to be written and defended, a process which nor- 
mally takes seven or eight months. 
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Various methods are used to encourage the most successful students. Thus, 
throughout the year at least 75%, of a cadet’s ratings are “excellent” and the 
rest not lower than “good” in his tests while his ratings for the winter and spring 
‘aminations are all “excellent,” his photograph is pinned up on the official 
“distinguished scholars” board in the assembly hall; although his grant is not 
increased, he may be allowed additional leave by the head of the school. A 

det receiving the rating of “excellent” for all tests and examinations is awarded 

Lenin scholarship (until 1956, a Stalin scholarship) by order of the Ministry of 
lefense five or six months after the spring session. This scholarship brings him 
,000 rubles per month and is made retroactive to the time of his last exami- 
nation in the previous year. Hence, he receives 5,000—6,000 rubles in cash at one 
ne. Moreover, on graduating, a cadet with nothing but “excellent” ratings 
receives a special diploma, a prize of 500 rubles, and his name is entered on the 
ll of honor, usually situated in the assembly hall. Graduates with at least 75%, 
“excellent” ratings and a “good” for everything else in the school examinations 
and an “excellent” in the state examinations and thesis, if relevant, receive a 
special diploma and a prize of 250 rubles. 

Physical Training. Each school has a physical training department with a large 
imber of instructors. Sports and gymnastics are obligatory. Annual interschool 
sports’ competitions are held, as a rule in Leningrad, from January 21 through 31. 

| summer, sailing and rowing competitions are held. All the cadets are members 
it the GTO (Ready for Labor and Defense) movement. Those particularly good 
t any form of sport are encouraged by being excused certain lessons and such 

ily tasks as guard duty, by extra food rations, and by being permitted to take 
1¢ Winter examinations earlier in order to train thoroughly for the interschool 
ompetitions. Their classwork suffers at the expense of their sporting ability. 


The cadets are encouraged to participate in the work of DOSAAF (The 
luntary Society for the Cooperation of the Army, Air Force, and Navy). 


Faults in Teaching. The main shortcomings in this field are: (1) The theoretical 
ogram is overloaded and the cadets are obliged to spend far too much time 
learning formulae and mathematical proofs. (2) Too much time is spent on social 
and economic subjects, at the expense of specialized fields of study. (3) Too much 
round is covered in many subjects, as a result of which only a superficial know- 
ledge of many important questions is obtained. In this respect, schools which 
specialize in comparatively narrow fields are better, provided the graduate officers 
e later employed strictly according to their specialty. (4) The school program 

divorced from everyday naval life, which means that graduate officers are 
irced to learn a considerable amount of additional material when they join the 
avy proper. (5) Too little time is set aside for practical and laboratory work, 
id cadets seldom have an opportunity to repeat ground already covered. 


Research Work. Attempts to interest teachers and cadets in studies outside the 
‘ficial program, particularly in independent research work, have not been success- 
il, except when necessary to help further the teacher’s career. But since the 
aching programs set aside considerable time for such work, reports, collec- 





tive studies, essays, and lectures have to be arranged. A favorite habit of the 
teachers is to base these reports and so on on future lectures, which have to be 
prepared in any case; hence, two birds are killed with one stone. They also 
participate in meetings of the various divisions of the NOK (Students’ Scientific 
Societies) of which they are the formal heads. All schools have a NOK, designed 
to stimulate cadet research. 


Everday Life 


The Cadets. In each cadet course about 20% are members of the Komsomol or 
Party active, while the rest are more or less apolitical, although officially members 
of a Party-sponsored organization. Approximately 6—8% of each new class are 
Party members or candidate members and 80-90%, Komsomol members. By 
graduation, about 35-40%, are Party members or candidate members, the rest, 
Komsomol members. There is seldom an instance of a graduate who is not a 
member of either. 

When the cadets enter the schools their moral standards are usually high, but 
there is often a subsequent decline. There are two reasons for this: (1) The desire 
to “let oneself go” on Saturday evening and Sunday after six days of complete 
isolation, and (2) the popularity which the naval uniform and financial prospects 
win for the cadets. The political organs do their best to combat dissoluteness and 
offenders are even expelled as ordinary seamen. 

The cadets’ backgrounds are extremely varied, ranging from the huts ot 
peasants to the homes of high-ranking Party and military figures. However, several 
years together tends to level the cadets out to some extent, although purely 
superficially, of course. 

About 70% of the new cadets are between 17 and 18 years of age and are 
predominantly youths from secondary schools, about 25°% are between 19 and 
22, while the rest are sailors between 22 and 25. 


Political Education and Mass Cultural Work. This side of the students’ lives is 
run by the political departments, which comprise: (1) Party political instructors, 
officers with the rank of senior lieutenant, or lieutenant commander, who super- 
vise Party work in the schools’ lower-echelon Party organizations; (2) Komso- 
mol political instructors, usually officers with the rank of lieutenant or, on very 
rare occasions, senior lieutenant. They have the right to be present at schoo! 
Komsomol meetings and often take an active part in them. They act through the 
political secretaries of the lower-echelon Komsomol organizations and _ the 
deputy political heads of courses and departments. 

School Clubs. The heads of the clubs are subordinate to the heads of the politi- 
cal departments and their deputies. They are usually officers with ranks ranging 
from senior lieutenant to commander, junior grade, and are in charge of the 
club staff, which usually comprises a midshipman and civilian employees. The 
clubs are the center of cultural life in the schools and all ceremonies, concerts, 
and departmental and course social evenings are held in them. They also show 
motion pictures and hold dances. 





Discipline. At present discipline in Soviet naval schools is very severe, even 
1ore so than in the Navy as a whole. After World War II discipline in them was 
ery slack, due to the fact that many of those who entered the school during this 
eriod had been hardened by war and were not so receptive to discipline as 
intried, younger men. However, about 1950 the last of this group graduated, and 
vith the arrival of the younger, more timid cadets discipline was tightened. The 
chools’ officers have the right to exercise the disciplinary powers of a naval 
fficer one rank higher: thus, a school company commander has the disciplinary 
owers of a battalion or ship’s commander, second class, a course or department 
ead the powers of a regiment or ship commander, first class, and so on. Good 
se is made of these powers to enforce strict discipline, and punishment varies 
om loss of leave to the maximum permissible periods of arrest. Absence of 
+ hours or more is listed as desertion. 


Prior to 1953, even the head of a school was not allowed to expel a cadet and 
end him to be an ordinary sailor: this was the sole right of the head of naval 
‘aining schools, if the cadets concerned were in the lower classes, or of the 
Naval Ministry, in the case of senior class cadets. However, when Marshal 
hukov took over the Soviet armed forces, one of his first measures was to 
ive heads of schools the right to expel cadets, except those due for graduation, 
ho could be disciplined in this fashion only by the head of naval training schools. 

The results of this move were immediate, and by the spring of 1953 many cadets 
id been expelled as ordinary seamen, without the right to enter the schools again. 


Special Departments. Soviet naval schools contain branches of the Committee 
tor State Security, and a cadet becomes aware of their presence when he goes 


efore the political commission on entering the school. Throughout the whole 

of his training period he is under covert but constant supervision by the special 

‘partment, which works through its members, of which there are at least two 
each class of 26, and the school’s political organs. 


Health Services. These comprise clinics, apothecaries, and hospitals and are in 
ie charge of the head of the medical units, usually a colonel in the medical service. 
he doctors are both military and civilian. The standard of medical services is 
‘ry high, and each department or course has its own doctor, who each week 

checks the company buildings and the cadets’ clothing, and who takes it in turn 
» inspect the food. Lectures on medical themes are given at least once a month. 


The Working Day. Reveille is at seven o’clock in the schools, at six in camps 
id on board ship. Five minutes later physical exercises are done in the open, 
| the nude or, if it is cold, in the minimum amount of clothing, followed by a 
iort run. If there is a hard frost a walk is substituted, and in heavy rain the 
xercises are held indoors. Then follows a meticulous morning inspection, on 
hich three demerits entail loss of weekend leave. After breakfast come the 
ctures, each lasting fifty minutes, followed by a ten-minute break. Lunch is 
sllowed by an obligatory rest period, after which the cadets are free for one and 
half hours until dinner. Then comes three hours’ preparation for the following 
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day’s lectures, tea, a thirty-minute march around the camp in company formation 
during which patriotic songs are sung, and the evening inspection. “Lights out” 
is at midnight. 

Free Time. The cadets are free from seven p.m. Saturday until one a.m 
Sunday morning, and from nine a. m. Sunday until midnight. Cadets with clos 
relatives living in the town are free from seven p.m. Saturday until seven a.m 
Monday. 

Clothing. Each cadet receives three types of uniform—dress, drill, and fatigue 
On graduating as officer he receives a complete officer’s outfit free, althoug! 
alterations to uniform have to be paid for. 


Food. Each cadet receives four meals a day—breakfast, lunch, dinner, and lat: 
tea. The rations are usually adequate, but have been falling both in quality an 
quantity since the end of 1950. Cadets training for sports’ competitions receiv 
extra rations. 

Pay. Cadets on the first course receive 125 rubles per month, on the second 
150 rubles, and an additional 50 rubles for every further year. A cadet receives a: 
additional 25 rubles per month as commander of a section, an additional 5\) 
rubles as aide to a platoon commander, and an additional 75 rubles as compan 
petty officer. 

Parades and Drill. Much emphasis is placed on this side of cadet life, and each: 
week cadets have two hours’ drill, preceded by a strict inspection. Both Commu 
nist holidays—May 1 and November 7—are celebrated with military parades, in 
which all the cadets participate except those about to graduate. 


Chemical Warfare Training. This has become very important since the intro 
duction of nuclear weapons into the Soviet armed forces in 1952. There is ; 
daily twenty-minute alarm, except on Saturday and Sunday, during which th« 
cadets practice personal antigas defense. Sometimes they even sleep in gas mask: 
or wear them at lectures. All cadets spend some time in a gas chamber to givi 
them some experience and test their masks. 

Alerts. There are the usual fire and flood alerts, which are sounded mostl\ 
in the early hours of the morning. Alerts are most frequent during the annual or 
semiannual inspections, when officers arrive from Naval Headquarters and other 
major naval establishments to inspect the school. 

Special Duty. Three orderlies and one duty officer (or petty officer) and on 
fire and one battle unit, each comprising 20-22 men, are assigned daily. Th 


battle units wear drill uniform, are armed, and patrol the school area in groups of 


4 or 5. Each school has a duty officer, usually a captain or commander, senior 
grade, an aide, between the ranks of lieutenant and lieutenant commander, plu 
duty officers for each course or department. 


Guard Duty. A guard usually consists of one platoon of cadets, which is divide: 
up into two or three watches. They cover the most important school installations 
The guard is usually mounted between 6:30 and 7:00 p.m., and, depending o: 
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1e size of the school, is attended by between 100 and 200 sailors, cadets, petty 
fficers, and officers. After inspection, the new guard relieves the old. Each cadet 
1s to do guard duty two or three times per month. 


Graduation. After passing the state examinations cadets are given the rank of 
1idshipman, and posted to naval units and to ships for a probationary period of 
vo to three months, or to do practical work on a thesis (which lasts seven to 
ght months), according to whether they graduate from a combat or engineering 
-hool. Only after this do the former cadets graduate from the school as officers. 
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Khrushchev and the Party Central Committee 


ABDURAKHMAN AVTORKHANOV 


In any evaluation of current events in the Soviet Union the most importan 
factors are the changes which have taken place in the Kremlin since the June an: 
October 1957 Central Committee plenary sessions, which organs or individual 
wield the real power in the country, and how and to what extent the Sovie 
leaders have stabilized their position. Although to date insufficient informatio: 
is available to give an exhaustive reply to these questions, enough is known t« 
make a preliminary examination of the situation worth-while. 


The June 1957 Party coup which ousted Molotov, Kaganovich, and Malenko 
meant, in essence, the end of collective leadership on a broad and, from th 
viewpoint of Stalinist schooling, highly qualified basis. In this respect, Khrush 
chev’s claim to the top Party post is much less valid than that of any of th 
deposed. However, the end of the collective leadership has not yet meant one-mai 
rule on the Stalin pattern, but rather the end of the state—Party dualism in th 
Kremlin. 

Stalin had been head of both the state and the Party in his capacity as prim« 
minister and Party first secretary, but after his death and Malenkov’s resignatio1 
from the post of first secretary on March 14, 1953, there was a division of power 
on the one hand, the government, containing the most highly qualified stat: 
leaders, on the other, the Party apparatus, containing the Party functionarie 
under the leadership of Khrushchev. This created an abnormal situation as fa: 
as doctrine was concerned, for the country was ruled not by the Party, that is 
the Central Committee apparatus, but by the government. Moreover, the govern 
ment even controlled the Party itself through the highest Central Committe 
organ, the Presidium, in which eight of its nine members belonged to the govern 
ment and only Khrushchev to the Party. Later, at the June 1955 Party plenar 
session, the numberof Party representatives was increased to three by the electio: 
of Suslov and Kirichenko to the Presidium. At the Twentieth Party Congres 
Khrushchev succeeded in making several Party functionaries candidate members 
of the Presidium, but did not manage to bring any Party representatives into th« 
Presidium itself. This situation continued up to the June 1957 coup. 


From the Party’s standpoint, such a situation in the Presidium of the Centra 
Committee was inconvenient if only because the Central Committee Secretaria 
was subordinate and responsible to the Presidium. The Secretariat could contro 
neither the Central Committee itself, the union republic central committees, th: 
krai and oblast committees, nor ideology and propaganda without the knowledg 
and sanction of the Central Committee Presidium, that is, without the knowledg: 
of the government, which controlled the Presidium. Thus, the long-practice: 
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mula “the Party controls the government” had in fact been completely 
versed. The government itself, of course, consisted of Communists, and its 
ading members, Molotov, Malenkov, and Kaganovich, had at some time or 
ther been Party secretaries, but now they were controlling the Party as ministers 
ot as Party functionaries. 

Khrushchev’s June coup put an end to the government’s dictatorship over 
ie Party apparatus, for after the exclusion of the Molotov group the Central 
ommittee Presidium was re-elected, giving the Party complete control. 

But the most important point, unprecedented in the history of the Soviet 
(communist Party, is the fact that the Central Committee executive and technical 
yparatus, its Secretariat, now has an absolute majority in the Party’s highest 

gislative organ between Central Committee plenary sessions—the Presidium of 
ie Central Committee. Of the fifteen Presidium members eleven are secretaries 
nd Party functionaries: Khrushchev, Suslov, Belyaev, Aristov, Brezhnev, 
rnatov, Kirichenko, Kuusinen, Mukhitdinov, Furtseva, and Chairman of the 
‘arty Control Committee Shvernik. Only four Presidium members, Voroshilov, 
julganin, Mikoyan, and Kozlov, do not belong to the Party apparatus. 


To date, the Army, trade unions, the diplomatic service, economic bureauc- 
icy, and state security organs are not represented in the highest Party ranks, 
ithough there are two economic experts Kosygin and Pervukhin among the 
‘residium candidate members. This exclusion of such important groups became 
ossible only after the Molotov group had been purged, a move which made the 
idical shift of power from the Presidium to the Central Committee Secretariat 
vossible. 

At present the Presidium of the Party Central Committee is only a legal front, 
»t the real power is in the hands of the Secretariat. In this respect, it has become 
dundant. Stalin, although sole dictator, did not introduce the Secretariat into 
1e Politburo en bloc, nor did he ever abandon the “Leninist principle” of corpora- 
ve representation within the Politburo itself. After his death the all-powerful 
ate bureaucracy began dictating its wishes to the ambitious but powerless 
irty bureaucracy through the Presidium; today the government apparatus has 
een reduced to an organ with purely technical functions. What to an outside 
bserver appear to be leading government ministers, Serov, Gromyko, and 
lalinovsky, for example, are not ministers in the real sense of the word, but mere 
‘ecutors of the directives issued by the Party Central Committee’s secretaries. 


Thus, real power in the USSR is concentrated neither in the hands of the 
»vernment nor the Central Committee Presidium, but in the Central Committee 
cretariat. This is the present “collective leadership.” Nevertheless, there still 
ive to be leaders, whose names are known in the Party and throughout the coun - 
vy (primarily Khrushchev, Voroshilov, Mikoyan, and Shvernik), since most of 
.e Central Committee’s secretaries were until recently rank-and-file secretaries in 
cal Party organizations, and are therefore accustomed to thinking and acting 
nly on instructions from above. The post-Stalin purge raised them onto the 
ghest rung of the state and Party ladder, where they must learn to think and 
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act for themselves. However, they instinctively feel that a fall from such height; 
would be more likely if they were to attempt too much on their own accord, a; 
was the case with their predecessors, Shatalin and Shepilov, for instance. There- 
fore, they are still uncertain and dependent both on the first secretary and such 
old Stalinists as Mikoyan and Voroshilov, who are capable of understanding the 
“new times,” “‘new ideas,” and “new tasks.” Hence, they are not so mucl: 
independent figures as members of an all-powerful Secretariat. However, they ar 
by no means on an equal footing; the position of each member is determine:! 
by the administrative branch he controls within the Party apparatus. In th» 
Secretariat itself two groups stand out on account of the nature of their work anc 
their position within the apparatus: one is responsible for organization, administra 
tion, and the assignment of government and Party cadres, and comprises Kiri 
chenko, Brezhnev, Aristov, and Ignatov; the other consists of the Party ideolo 
gists, the old Stalinist doctrinaires responsible for ideological questions in th 
Soviet Union and the world Communist movement, and comprises Suslov 
Pospelov, and Kuusinen. These old dogmatists are carefully ensuring tha 
Stalinist ideology is maintained within the framework of the modernizatio: 
introduced at the Twentieth Party Congress. Furthermore, they check that mn 
heretical statements slip into speeches, interviews, and Party documents, even b 
Khrushchev. (This explains the frequent divergencies between the texts o 
Khrushchev’s interviews as published in the Soviet and non-Soviet press.) Thi 
group, which for decades was busy finding ideological justification for Stalin’ 
crimes, is becoming ever more opposed to further de-Stalinization. 

No experiments or reforms could be undertaken in the Soviet Union whik 
Stalin remained a “classic” of Marxism and the orthodox “continuer of Lenin’ 
cause.” The dethronement of the late dictator was the first essential prerequisit: 
for the new reforms which Khrushchev is carrying out in the spheres of industr 
and agriculture. But the surviving Stalinists clung to the ideas of their dea 
leader, doing all they could to hinder the process of de-Stalinization in practice 
Therefore, a second essential prerequisite for the new reforms was their remova 
from the political scene. This Khrushchev achieved at the June 1957 plenary 
session. A third prerequisite was the setting up of such a Party apparatus a 
would not only guarantee the first secretary’s security from the danger of ; 
palace revolution (from Molotov or Zhukov, for instance), but would als« 
ensure the execution of his orders. This was achieved when the Central Committe« 
Secretariat gained control of the Presidium. A final essential prerequisite was to 
weave a legend around the new leader, that is, to develop a new cult of the in 
dividual. This too is being done, no less intensively than in the first years o 
Stalin’s climb to power. Thus, Khrushchev is now being greeted on his arriva 
at union republic airfields and railroad stations in the fashion of the forme 
Tsars; every statement by Party, military, or administrative figures, by propagan 
dists or writers begins with a reference to Khrushchev, whose innumerabk 
speeches and interviews, together with the way they are received abroad, ar 
fully reported in the Soviet daily newspapers. An aura of heroic leadership i 
being created around the new leader who, it appears, played a leading role as fa 
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| ack as the Civil War.! The already falsified Stalinist history of World War II is 
cing rewritten, the merits Stalin actually had belittled, and hitherto unheard-of 
ualities attributed to Khrushchev. Typical in this respect is the metamorphosis 
ndergone by the history of the battle of Stalingrad. Prior to Stalin’s death the 
tficial line was that the Germans were routed at Stalingrad by “the brilliance 
t Stalin’s strategic plan”; after his dethronement Soviet historians and military 
aders wrote that this plan was not worked out by Stalin at all but by Marshal 
hukov; but after Zhukov fell from favor it appeared that this too was incorrect, 
id that Zhukov merely took over the plan which had been worked out in the 
ligh Command of the Stalingrad front by a political member of the War Council 
vat is, Khrushchev.? According to Marshal Eremenko, who had commanded 
ie Stalingrad front, “all this noble and laborious work [the preparations for 
ictory] was carried out with the direct participation and guidance of member of 
1e War Council for the Stalingrad and Southeastern fronts N.S. Khrushchev.”* 
It is inevitable that the question of the extent to which the Party and state 
pparatuses recognize Khrushchev’s leadership will be raised. Protocol procedure 
connected with the proposal of candidates for the 1958 Supreme Soviet elections 
ot only answers this question, but also indicates the position of each member of 
he Central Committee Presidium in the supreme hierarchy. The Kremlin has 
aintained the custom, dating from Stalin’s time, under which all the Politburo 
nembers, either individually or in groups, are nominated honorary deputies at so- 
illed pre-election meetings, held throughout the electoral districts, alongside 
1e actual future Supreme Soviet deputies for the districts concerned. The number 
f districts in which a member of the Presidium is proposed shows his degree of 
popularity” with the “people.” In fact, however, it shows the position occupied 
y the person in question in the higher Party leadership. 
Under Stalin, the late dictator himself had always occupied first place, 
tollowed, in order of importance, by Malenkov, Molotov, and Beria, while 
~hrushchev came well down the list. After Stalin’s death and the execution of 
seria, Khrushchev began to contest first place both with Molotov and Malenkov. 
(he following table gives the number of electoral districts in which the candidate 
mecerned was proposed at the 1954 Supreme Soviet elections, and hence shows 
he order of precedence: 
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Since then the position has changed, and, again on the basis of the number 
of electoral districts in which the candidate concerned was proposed, this time 
in connection with the 1958 Supreme Soviet elections, the order of precedence 
is as follows: 


Khrushchev 
Voroshilov 
Mikoyan 
Kirichenko 


Brezhnev 
Aristov 


Belyaev 
Bulganin 
Kuusinen 
Kozlov 


SOURCE: Pravda, February 2—9, 1958. 


The above figures show not the choice of the electorate but the decision of 
the Presidium of the Party Central Committee as to how many times and in which 
electoral districts the Presidium members are to be put forward. This, in turn, 
shows the degree of influence of each individual member. On the basis of the 
above table the following interesting conclusions may be drawn: (1) Khrushchev’s 
position is undisputed, since he has 24 more districts than all the long-standing 
Presidium members, Mikoyan, Bulganin, and Voroshilov, put together; (2) Bul- 
ganin has dropped from sixth position under Malenkov and second position 
after Malenkov’s fall to thirteenth. This means that Mukhitdinov and Furtseva, 
for instance, are more important government figures than the official head of the 
government himself; (3) the position of second secretary is contested by Suslov 
and Kirichenko, although the latter is Khrushchev’s protégé; and (4) Brezhnev, 
Aristov, and Ignatov, in almost equal positions, are firmly entrenched as leading 
Central Committee secretaries, while the old opportunist Shvernik has moved up 
to sixth place. 


It would, however, be foolish to draw any final conclusions on the basis of 
these observations. Nevertheless, Bulganin’s decline is not pure accident. Khrush- 
chev has being trying to show quite openly both within the Soviet Union and 
abroad that he now has little use for Bulganin’s services. This is borne out by 
outwardly unimportant events. Thus, on February 2, 1958 all the central news- 
papers reported that on the first day of the electoral meetings half the members 
of the Presidium of the Central Committee had been proposed as Supreme Soviet 
deputies: Bulganin was not among them; on the second day all the Presidium 
members were listed: again Bulganin’s name was absent; only on the third day 
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ws he mentioned, when it was reported that he will be nominated by the remote 
A lyge Autonomous Oblast, as opposed to the Moscow city electoral district at 
: last elections. Then again, at the beginning of February the Party Central 
smmittee and Council of Ministers gave a banquet in the Kremlin in honor of 
: Soviet intelligentsia, attended by all the members and candidate members of 
be Presidium. The main speech was made by Khrushchev, who spoke on numer- 
s topics and covered all strata of the Soviet intelligentsia. Bulganin, on the 
rer hand, spoke only on motion pictures. The applause, always carefully 
raded” in the Soviet Union, also reflected the real situation: Khrushchev 
ceived “fierce, prolonged applause,” Mikoyan “‘vigorous applause,” Voroshilov 
“\cormy applause,” Bulganin merely “applause.””* 


Thus, Bulganin’s position in the Presidium and as Chairman of the Council 

Ministers of the USSR must be considered insecure, to say the least. Whether he 
ill be removed does not depend on him; the Central Committee secretaries can 
«. Sily settle his fate beforehand, if Khrushchev considers it necessary. The opposi- 
jon put up by Buiganin and his possible supporters to Khrushchev is probably 
bound up with the same disagreements which the Molotov group had with 
Khrushchev and his group. It is highly likely that the purge of the former was 
opposed not only by Pervukhin and Saburov, but also by Bulganin. 


New questions of domestic and international policy may have arisen after 
the purge of the Molotov group in which the opinions of Bulganin and his 
adherents have not always coincided with those of Khrushchev and his followers. 
\hrushchev’s two main measures—the reorganization of industrial administration 
and the cultivation of the virgin lands—cannot be considered unqualified suc- 
cesses. The state bureaucracy, insulted by and dissatisfied with Khrushchev, 
unenthusiastically set about its task in the new economic regions. Although Party 
propaganda asserts that the decentralization is a personal success for Khrushchev, 
in the areas concerned and at oblast Party conferences and congresses of the 
republic Communist parties the accent has been on failures, discrepancies, and 
local narrowmindedness rather than on successes. Nor can the virgin land 
experiment, on which enormous sums of money were spent to the detriment 
even of heavy industry, be considered a success. This was admitted indirectly 
in the January appeal of the Party Central Committee and Council of Ministers of 
the USSR to agricultural workers.® In January and February two very important 
a l-union conferences were held to discuss agriculture and industry. Khrushchev, 
who is by no means averse to publicity in such cases, held closed sessions, on 
which the press carried only very brief communiqués. The conferences were 
a’ tended by the secretaries of the union republic Party central committees, krai, 
cblast, and many regional committees, the directors of leading factories, and 
s»vkhoz chairmen and deputy chairmen. It is quite possible that not only present 
rieasures but also new reforms necessary in the country’s economic system were 


* Pravda, February 9, 1958. 
5 Jbid., January 21, 1958. 
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discussed. According to Khrushchev a Central Committee meeting on agriculture 
had discussed one of these reforms—the need to transfer the Machine Tracior 
Stations to the kolkhozes. 


There is every ground for thinking that Khrushchev’s actions are not merc|; 
improvised to meet the present situation, but part of a new economic plan. Since 
such a plan would not be accepted at once by the conservative Stalinists, w 0 
still predominate in the state administrative organs, the successful implementati 01 
of a new policy will depend on the government apparatus. In other worcs, 
Khrushchev needs a new government apparatus, capable of putting a new policy 
into practice. Party and government authority must be combined to this end. 





The Two Faces of the Soviet Armed Forces 


NrKo.Lar GALAY 


On February 23, 1958 the Soviet armed forces celebrated their fortieth 
aniversary. Articles by leading political and military figures were published in 
t.e Soviet press, summing up the indisputable achievements of the Army: the 

ctories of the Civil War and World War II and the transformation of the 
niguerilla, badly equipped Red Army into an extremely formidable fighting 
rce.! In addition, a powerful war industry, capable of competing with the 
ost powerful industrialized country in the world—the United States—has been 
eated, and possession of nuclear weapons and the development of long-range 
iation and missiles clearly show that the Soviet armed forces are keeping up 
ith the technological demands of the new atomic era. 

Military theory, as reflected in Soviet military doctrine and organization, has, 
alter a prolonged period of rather painful evolution, cast off since Stalin’s 
cath its main hindrances—dogmatism and narrowmindedness—while preserving 
iis strong point—a definite harmony. The social and economic structure of Soviet 

ciety and the Soviet economy, which is designed primarily to meet the military 
ceds of the permanent struggle against the non-Communist world, enables the 
viet leaders to maintain powerful forces capable of waging either full-scale 
aiomic war or local wars involving mass armies and conventional weapons. This 
is made the Soviet armed forces an effective support for the Kremlin’s foreign 
slicy, not only as a safeguard in the event of a “hot” war, but also as a weapon 
the “cold” war. The methods employed by the Soviets to exert influence and 
essure, ranging from friendly visits by the Soviet Navy to large-scale interven- 
m, as in the case of the uprising in East Germany and the revolution in Hungary, 
r threats to use nuclear weapons and missiles as in the notes to Great Britain 
iting the Suez crisis and to Turkey during the recent tension over Syria, rest 
in this two-prong development.? 

However, these impressive military successes go hand in hand with a certain 
ualism or internal disharmony. Thus, Colonel Luis B. Ely, on the basis of the 
ents of World War II, stated that although the Soviet Army usually fought 
ith great stubbornness it was capable of mass surrender and that whereas some 
en died fighting to the last some yielded without even a show of opposition, 
hile others joined the German Army en masse. Ely realized that this dualism 
as not confined to actual fighting but could be seen in other fields—organization, 
aining, and morale, for instance. Thus, the Soviet armored units spend as much 
ne on political instruction as they do on their weapons; the Army has an 


1 Kommunist, No. 2 (1958), pp. 34—48; Pravda, February 23, 1958; Komsomolskaya pravda, February 
1958. J 
2 Bulletin, Munich, No. 7 (1956), pp. 47—52. 





extremely centralized bureaucracy, although in comparison with Western armics 
in the fighting units themselves there is little red tape; and although the Army «s 
such is run on a democratic basis it has a complex caste system.* 

Ely’s views can be supplemented by those made by German observers durin z 
the last war.* Their opinions coincide in the overall high estimation of the Sovict 
soldier’s fighting qualities, and while stressing his unpretentiousness, steac- 
fastness, bravery, and technical capabilities, agree that this dualism is a charac- 
teristic trait. One such case describes how a Soviet unit displayed extreme bravery 
while defending a bridgehead with a river behind it; another reports the incon - 
prehensible abandonment of a strongly defended position although enemy 
pressure was only very slight; and there are reports that possible threats from the 
flank and rear were sometimes completely ignored, but at other times considerab'\ 
overestimated, and that units showing poor resistance one day have fought wit) 
exceptional stubbornness the next. The situation is analagous in all phases of 
Soviet Army life. Hence, any full evaluation of the Soviet armed forces mu:t 
decide to what extent the above contradictions are typical. 

The achievements and fighting qualities of any army have to be measured 
against (1) the losses which it is capable of withstanding to gain a victory, fcr 
this reveals the strength of its morale, (2) the number of prisoners it loscs 
during the course of operations, and (3) the relationship between losses and 
results, which provides a criterion for judging the qualities of an army’s command- 
ers and its military doctrine in general. These three factors make it possible to 
check to what extent the views on the dual nature of the Soviet armed forces 
are justified. 

The difficulties in giving exact statistical information on these factors as they 
affect the Soviet Army are considerable, since the official Soviet history of World 
War II avoided giving detailed information about losses, partially, at least, 
because in all probability complete figures, particularly for the opening phascs 
of the German invasion of the USSR, are not known. German estimates of 
Soviet losses, not always accurate, nevertheless do give a clear idea of the number 
of prisoners of war taken, thereby giving a key to the main features of the three 
important factors listed above. 

World War II is of considerable importance for the present analysis for a 
number of reasons: First, the war is comparatively recent; second, not until 
World War II did the Soviet Army become a modern, mechanized army, with 
a powerful war industry; third, the war fully extended the Soviet Union, mak- 
ing enormous demands on manpower and machines; and fourth, it took place 
after the Soviet Army’s first experience of battle, the Russo-Finnish War ot 
1939-40, which meant that the difficulties which ordinarily accompany the 
conversion of a backward country into a modern state had been overcome. 


3 Colonel Luis B. Ely, The Red Army Today, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 1951, Chapter 1. 

* Heinz Guderian, Die Erinnerungen eines Soldaten, Heidelberg, 1951; Marshal Giovanni Mes 
Der Krieg im Osten, Zurich, 1948, pp. 14 and 202; Marshal G. Mannerheim, Erinnerungen, Zurich, 195°, 
pp. 388—96; Bilanz des zweiten Weltkrieges: Erkenntnisse und Verpflichtungen fiir die Zukunft, Oldenbu: «, 
1953, p. 98. 
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During World War II about 28—30 million persons, about 14% of the total 

p »pulation, were drafted into the armed forces,5 and during the four years of 

h »stilities the Soviet Army suffered about 16—17 million casualities : approximately 

5 million dead and 11.5 million wounded, over 50°, of the total number drafted 

ir all.¢ In addition the Soviet Army lost more than 5 million prisoners, over one 
‘th of its number (17% —18%).? 

These figures reveal quite clearly the contradiction and dualism in the Soviet 
‘my’s fighting qualities: on the one hand, there is considerable “battle resilience” 
the face of great losses, on the other, a high percentage of prisoners, including 
numerable cases of refusal to fight. This dualism becomes even more striking 

‘hen the war is examined one stage at a time. 

Although to date it is impossible to calculate exact losses for each phase of 
e war since both Soviet and German reports cannot be relied upon, an approx- 
ate overall picture can be obtained. The Soviet figures of August 24, 1941 
ving losses of only 700,000 and claiming that the Germans had lost 2 million 
ad, wounded, and prisoners® cannot be taken seriously; nor can the Soviet 

‘ports of October 6, 1941, putting Soviet losses at 230,000 killed, 720,000 
vsunded, and 178,000 missing® and of November 6, 1941, when Stalin claimed the 
SSR had lost only 350,000 killed, 378,000 missing, and 1,020,000 wounded.!® 


The German figures for Soviet prisoners, although somewhat exaggerated, 
more realistic. During the first phase of the war, the border fighting up to 
ly 11, 1941, the German Army took 600,000 prisoners; on July 7, the German 
gh Command reported the capture of more than 300,000 prisoners in the region 
Belostok and Minsk, of whom 72,000 were alleged to have been deserters. 
1e penetration of the Leningrad, Smolensk, and Kiev fronts in the period up 
\ugust 22, 1941 brought the number of prisoners up to 1,250,000. By the 
d of September the figure had risen to 1,850,000 as a result of the capture of 
),000 prisoners when Kiev was encircled. The advance on Leningrad, Moscow, 
d the Donets Basin which began in October 1941 and which took the Germans 
the gates of Moscow and Leningrad and into Rostov further raised the figure 
3,800,000 by December 1, 1941. After the front had become more or less 
tic during the winter of 1941-42 and the Germans had withdrawn following 
ir defeat outside Moscow, the Germans took another 800,000 prisoners 
the 1942 summer operations around Kharkov and Sevastopol, and in the 
vance on the Don and the Caucasus. Throughout the remainder of the 
5 A. A. Zaitsov, Dinamika naseleniya SSSR na 1952 god (The Dynamics of the Sovict Population for 
2), Munich, 1953, pp. 38—40; Bilanz des zweiten Weltkrieges : Erkenntnisse und Verpflichtungen fiir dic 
unft, op. cit., p. 439. 

® A, A. Zaitsov, op. cit., pp. 45—50. 

? Keesings, Archiv der Gegenwart, Vienna, July 5—6, 11; August 6, 22; September 26—27 ; October 
1941; November 10, 1941 to May 1, 1945. In Novy zhurnal, New York, No. 18 (1948), p. 212, Boris 
olaevsky gives a figure of six million for the first winter of the war. 

8 Keesings, op. cit., August 24, 1941. 

® Jbid., October 6, 1941. 

10 J. V. Stalin, O Velikoi Ocechestvennoi voine Sovetskogo Soyuza (On the Great Fatherland War of 
Soviet Union), Moscow, 1950, p. 35. 











war on the Eastern Front during the campaigns of 1943, 1944, and 1945 only 
about 600,000—800,000 Soviet prisoners were taken, according to German 
sources, !! 

Thus, out of a total fighting period of 47 months, 75% of the total numb: r 
of prisoners—3,800,000 out of 5,200,000—were taken during the first five mont 
of the war, an average of 75,000 per month. During this period the Germa: s 
captured about 1,600,000 square kilometers of territory and reached a line Leni - 
grad—Moscow—Rostov, while the Soviets lost about 40% of the country’s pop »- 
lation, 63°, of its coal, 68% of its iron, 58°, of its steel, 60° of its aluminur , 
and 38%, of its grain, according to Soviet statistics.12 Add to this the milita 
equipment lost during the initial stages of the war and it becomes complete \ 
clear that the Soviets were indeed routed. An official Soviet communiqué issucd 
on August 24, 1941 gave losses of 5,500 tanks, 7,500 guns, and 4,500 airplanes, 
while the German High Command reported on December 1, 1941 the capture « r 
destruction of 21,391 tanks, 32,541 guns, and 17,322 airplanes." 


The change came at the beginning of 1942, when both the new divisions ar 
the battle-scarred ones suddenly revealed a hitherto hidden strength. Although we 
the Soviet Army lost a further 800,000 prisoners during the 1942 campaigns, | lea 
captured 100,000 Germans at Stalingrad and proved capable not only of stubborn 
defense but also of decisive counterattacks. After 1942, the Soviets began to mal.c 
major advances and very few Soviet prisoners were taken from then until thx at 
end of the war, only about 800,000, at an average of 25,000 per month. The sign th 
icance of this figure can be seen when it is remembered that Brusilov’s successtf.'! 1 ¢ 
three-month offensive in the summer of 1916 cost the Russians 225,000 prisoners. 15 
Thus, more than 500 Soviet divisions lost an average of about 25,000 prisoners t 
per month, that is, about 50 men per division, during the major operations of thc 
second half of the war; this is adequate indication of the change in the Sovict on 
armed forces’ fighting spirit. 


A different example of this dualism was the appearance of Soviet volunteers 
fighting alongside the Germans against the Soviet Army. There were 900,000) 
such volunteers by the beginning of 1943. Of course, other nations and armics in 
had their Quislings; however, the extent to which this process went in the 
Soviet Army was such that it must be considered a special social phenomenon, sO 
not a political movement. att 





Another important question is whether this dualism is an incidental phenom- 
enon, found only in the special conditions of the last war, or a regular feature 
of the Soviet Army. The Hungarian revolution cast some light on this question: 
during the first phase of the uprising from October 23 through November 
1956 the Soviet armed forces’ political unreliability and poor fighting spirit wee 
clearly demonstrated; soldiers and officers went over to the Hungarians indivic- 





11 Keesings, op. cit., January 1943 to May 1945. 
12 Kommunist, op. cit., p. 39. 

13 Keesings, op. cit., September 1, 1941. 

14 Tbid., December 1, 1941. 
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lly or in groups and many of them were ready to fight alongside the Hun- 
rians ; orders from above were at best carried out formally and often deliberately 
botaged, local “neutrality” pacts being made with the Hungarians in order 
avoid fighting. On the other hand, the new powerful Soviet forces introduced 
ym the USSR proved reliable in combating the rebels and in disciplining those 
ops who had proved unreliable earlier. 


This last question has been discussed in detail elsewhere ;1° what is important 
re is that in a localized, internal struggle within the Soviet empire regular 
viet troops showed the same instability of morale and the same dualism as had 
en evinced during World War II. It is therefore reasonable to assume that these 
jtures are recurrent in the Soviet Army. 


The reasons for this are primarily social and date before the establishment 
the Red Army. The military history of pre-Revolutionary Russia shows that 
itil the beginning of the twentieth century the Russian Army did not surrender 
‘ desert on a large scale or show sharp changes in fighting ability. The battles 
wars lost by the old Russian Army, Austerlitz or the Crimean War, for example, 


were not attributable to a drop in its fighting powers. Observations by such 


\ 


t 


iding military figures as Frederick the Great or Napoleon gave a highly favor- 
ble picture of the Russians’ fighting qualities, views substantiated by World 
at I German and Austrian commanders, such as Ludendorff or Conrad von 
(6tzendorf. The break in the old tradition dates from World War I, that is, after 
e 1905 Revolution had taken place: During the war the Russian Army lost 


1,650,000 killed, 3,850,000 wounded, and 2,410,000 prisoners out of a total of 
15.5 million men, while more than a million deserters and refugees can be added 
alter the February 1917 Revolution.1* 


| 


I 


Thus, the dualism and potential instability peculiar to the Soviet Army are a 
mtinuation of the process revealed by the Russian Army during World War I. 
caring in mind the fact that the turn of the present century was marked by the 
verthrow of the established social order—the Revolution of 1905 and the two 
volutions of 1917—it is clear that the roots of the phenomena are in the social 


and psychological fields. 


After the October 1917 coup d’état the Communists exploited the lack of 


social balance in Russia and the old Russian Army to seize power. They thereupon 
aitempted to bring about a state of equilibrium while they built their “workers’ 
socialist state.” One of their first steps in this direction, the creation of the Red 


( 


4 


uards, a sort of voluntary militia which elected its officers and had voluntary 
scipline, equal pay, food, and supplies for all ranks, soon had to be abandoned, 


s'nce the undisciplined “Red bands” proved useless even for the demands of the 


4 


( 


vil war. After April 1918 compulsory military service was reintroduced, be- 
ming permanent after Marxist theory and ideas on the formation of proletarian 
rmed forces in a socialist state had proved impractical. 


15 Bulletin, op. cit., No. 2 (1957), pp. 3—20. 
16 General N. N, Golovin, Voennye usiliya Rossii v mirovoi voine (Russia’s War Effort in World War 1), 


! ris, 1939, vol. I, pp. 125—53. 
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When founding the Soviet armed forces the Communists adhered to the class 
principle. Frunze stated: ““We cannot entrust the right and obligation to defend 
our workers’ and peasants’ fatherland ... to those social groups whose interes's 
are hostile to the interests of labor.”!? This principle governed the formation 
of the Red Army between the Civil War period and 1936. The stress laid on the 
recruitment of workers and poor peasants, and the maintenance of Party contro 
over the Army by the large-scale introduction of Party members became standar | 
practice after Frunze’s reform of 1925. ““Nonworking” elements were not allowe: 
into the Army and in the event of war were to be drafted into labor units, whic) 
did not handle weapons. The new Army was called the Workers’ and Peasant:’ 
Red Army, a name which gave no indication of nationality: 

As the Soviet Union is the socialist fatherland of the international proletaria‘, 
so is admission into the Red Army open for the workers and peasants of all countrie:. 
The Red Army is really the army of the international proletariat . . .'% 

The Red Army, defending the USSR, by the very fact of its existence helps the 
struggle of the oppressed working masses of the whole world for freedom.!® 
However, from the middle of the 1930’s outside events, primarily the potenti:! 

threat from Nazi Germany, and the development of the art of warfare, forced the 
Soviet leaders to alter the principles according to which Army drafting took placc, 
since a powerful mass army had become an essential. Compulsory general militar 

service was introduced, which meant that elements which were unreliable from 
a proletarian standpoint were drafted into the Army. This step was legalized in 
the Stalin Constitution of 1936. 

As a result, not only the Party but also the social balance of the Army, whic) 
was to be international in spirit, proletarian in essence, and Party in outlook, was 
upset. Although in peacetime the Army’s political apparatus and the Party mem- 
bers in it could ensure Party control, in the event of war general conscription 
was bound to nullify the attempts made to proletarize the Army and maintain 
Party control, thereby affecting the Army’s political reliability and morale. The 
1937-38 Army purge, a preventive measure directed against potentially un- 
reliable Army cadres, was a reflection of the Communist leaders’ concern at the 
state of the Army in the event of war. 

World War II revealed the complete failure of the Kremlin’s calculations. The 
Red Army, reinforced with anti-Communist reserves, of which the overwhelm- 
ing majority were peasants, surrendered en masse, and displayed extreme defeat- 
ism and lack of morale. To save the situation the Kremlin was forced to discar« 
the ideological baggage of Communism and rely on the population’s patriotism, 
which was aroused in the struggleagainst Hitler’s attempts toannex the Soviet Union. 

7 M. V. Frunze, quoted in Colonel Pyatnitsky, Krasnaya Armiya SSSR: Krasnaya Armiya i Kon 
munisticheskaya Partiya (The Soviet Red Army: The Red Army and the Communist Party), Paris, 


1931, p. 12. 
18 V. A. Degtyarev, Politrabota v Krasnoi Armii v voennoe vremya (Political Work in the Red Army in 


Wartime), quoted in Pyatnitsky, op. cit., p. 6. 
19 Polevoi ustav RKKA (Field Regulations of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Red Army), quoted in 


Pyatnitsky, op. cit., loc. cit. 
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The proclamation of a “Second Fatherland War,” the reliance on the old 
Russian military traditions, the rehabilitation of such historical heroes as Alek- 
sandr Nevsky, Peter the Great, Suvorov, Kutuzov, Khmelnitsky, and Nakhimov, 
he introduction of the old Tsarist uniforms, the conversion of the commissars 
into commanders’ political aides, the restoration of the Patriarchate, the reliance 
om the church, the appeal to the different peoples of the Soviet Union, to their 
patriotism and national feelings, these were the methods used to remedy the 
situation. They proved successful, restoring the Army’s fighting spirit. But at 
the same time they meant the at least temporary abandonment not only of Marxist 
ideas on war, but also of Communism’s main task—the creation of the new 
“socialist” man. 

In 1941, the Soviet Army began the war against Germany with international 
slogans, with the International as its anthem, with Party commissars, and with 
MVD units in the rear to prevent retreat; the result was complete rout. The 
second stage which took the Soviets from the Volga, Stalingrad, and besieged 
Leningrad to Berlin and the Elbe began with national slogans, a new patriotic 
national anthem, the one-man command system, the old Russian uniforms, but 
without political commissars or the MVD units. The Soviet Army revealed a great 
stability and valor, reminiscent of the traditions of the old Russian Army. 


The victories of World War II were gained at a very high price: more than 


50% of the Soviet armed forces were killed and wounded. This was due not so 


much to the skill and stubbornness of the adversary as the. ignorance, incom- 
petence, lack of initiative, and fear of responsibility displayed by the Soviet senior 
officers, who were chosen more for political reliability than professional ability. 
Marshal Bagramyan, in his speech during the recent celebrations, admitted that 


considerable harm was caused the Party’s enormous and fruitful work in this 
field by the criminal bands of Yagoda, Yezhov, Beria, and their associates, who 
forcibly removed from the ranks of our armed forces a considerable number of 
experienced commanders and political workers. As a result of this, by the beginning 
of the war many posts in the Army and Navy were occupied by officers and generals 
who did not have enough experience and knowledge for work on a scale new to 
them.?° 

Marshal Bagramyan passed over the fact that the main culprit was the Com- 
munist regime, intent on forming Party robots, crushing any signs of initiative 
and attempts to assume responsibility, and degrading human personality. It was 
incapable of developing the qualities of leadership needed in an Army officer. The 
result was that the Soviet Army became a steam roller, successfully crushing the 
enemy, but at enormous cost. 

Since the war, there have been attempts to replace the patriotic enthusiasm 
of the Army and population as a whole with so-called Soviet patriotism, slogans 
of internationalism, and “proletarian solidarity.”” However, the patriotic, national 
instincts of the masses and of the Army have proved so vitalistic that official 
Soviet doctrine has been forced to take them into account. Marshal Bagramyan 


20 Kommunist, op. cit., p. 39. 


4 Bulletin 





noted that “for four decades the Soviet armed forces created and educated by th 
Communist Party have been guarding the historic conquests of the people 
guarding the national interests of the beloved fatherland.”?! The identificatio: 
of the interests of the Party and the people is a means of combating the emanci 
patory tendency so firm in the body of the Army. The Zhukov affair and th 
accusation that he underestimated the importance of Party leadership in the Arm) 
and dispataged the role of Party political work clearly show that there is ; 
definite danger in this respect as far as the Party is concerned, although no on« 
can say to what extent these accusations against Zhukov are correct. But sucl 
tendencies certainly exist among the rank and file and the junior officers. More 
over, the accusations made in the Soviet press show that the relaxations of th« 
post-Stalin period led to political work in the Army turning into mere formalisn 
or ceasing altogether. Officers have been severely criticized for concentrating o1 
their own military specialty and more political work has been demanded of them 
Party conferences are constantly attacking individual commanders who on thei: 
own initiative replace political studies by specialized ones. This is still taking 
place, even after Zhukov’s dismissal and indicates the strength of the attempts ai 
emancipation from the Party. 

The Soviet Army’s morale is determined by two factors: (1) a deep patriotisn 
and feelings of political and social opposition, brought about by the national! 
instincts of the Army and the people, and (2) the influence of propaganda and the 
pressure of the Party We/tanschauung. The influence of the second factor is stronget 
in the higher levels of the military hierarchy, that of the first in the middle and 
lower ranks. This is the source of the Soviet armed forces’ dualism, which has 
still not been overcome after forty years of existence. It is a factor which must 
be taken into account when evaluating the fighting potential of the Soviet armed 
forces. 


“2 Tbid., p. 34. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


The Economy 


Railroad Development in the Soviet East 


A major feature of Soviet railroad development has always been the dispro- 
sortion between the increase in freight volume and the expansion of the railroad 
ietwork. Thus, in 1913, the last pre-Revolutionary year for which figures are 
vailable, freight volume was 76.4 billion ton-kilometers, while the total length 
f track was 71,700 kilometers; in 1956, the figures were 1,079.1 billion ton- 
ilometers and 120,700 kilometers respectively.1 Over the same period the average 
reight density per kilometer of track grew from 1.1 million ton-kilometers to 
'.4 million. On some lines, the rise in freight density has been ever greater, 
eaching as much as 40—50 times the 1913 level.® 


To date, the increase in freight volume is mainly the result of heavier trains; 
rack extension is of much less importance in this respect. Bulk freight tends to 
e concentrated on certain stretches, which are well provided with the equipment 
equired to ensure as smooth a flow as possible. When new tracks are laid, 
trategic considerations appear to be the chief factor governing location. 


From 1928 through 1955, only 24,000 kilometers of new track were laid,‘ and 
t was admitted by the Institute for Complex Transportation Problems, founded 
n 1955, that the lines constructed during the Soviet era carried only 22° 
f the total freight, the remaining 78° being carried on tracks laid before the 
\evolution.® 

Prior to 1932, capacity was increased by the introduction of more powerful 
ocomotives. This enabled the average speed and weight of the trains to be 
tepped up, thereby increasing freight volume. This can be seen from the table on 
he following page. 

At first, the increase in freight was largely due to heavier trains; there was 
ttle change in the number of trains routed. For instance, between 1913 and 
932 the number rose by only 4%.° Later, up to the outbreak of World 
War II, average speed, including stops, rose, and by 1940 was 42%, greater than 
n 1932.7 This brought a corresponding rise in the amount of traffic, and in 1940, 
8.3% more trains were routed than in 1932. On the other hand, freight train 


1 Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR: Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the USSR: A 

statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1956, p. 177; Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR v 1956 godu: Statistichesky 
hegodnik (The National Economy of the USSR in 1956: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, p. 193. 

2 Zheleznodorozhny transport, No. 6 (1957), p. 9. 

3 Tbid., No. 11 (1957), p. 32. 

* Grdok, November 22, 1957. 

5 Zheleznodorozhny transport, op. cit., loc. cit. 

® bid. 

? Ibid. 





weight was only 34% up.® Since the war, the provision of powerful locomotive 
has combined both processes: there has been an increase both in weight anc 
speed. Over the period 1913-56, the number of freight trains increased by 180% 
and the average weight of each by 220%; thus, 37% of the rise in freight volum« 
was attributable to the increase in traffic, 41%, to the increase in weight.® 


Soviet Railroad Freight Growth, 191356 
1913 1928 1932 1940 1950 1956 
Freight Volume (Billion Ton-Kilometers) 76.4 93.4 169.3 415.0 602.3 1,079. 
Average Freight Train Weight (Tons) 573.0 817.0 966.0 1,301.0 1,430.0 1,831. 
Average Speed* (Kilometers per Hour) \“ 14.1 14.3 20.3 20.1 24.t 
Average Locomotive Tractive Power (Tons) .... ' 11.8 - 15.4 17.0 18.t 

* Including stops. 

SOURCES: Transport i sryaz SSSR: Statistichesky sbornik (Transportation and Communications in the USSR: A Statistical Con 
pilation), Moscow, 1957, pp. 27—64; Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR: Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the USSR: A Statistic 
Compilation), Moscow, 1956, p. 177; Zheleznodorozhny transport, No. 11 (1957), pp. 32, 33, 40, 42, 45; N.S. Shilnikov, Transport SSS 
i ego razvitie (Transportation in the USSR and its Development), Moscow, 1957, p. 23; Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR v 1956 godu: Statis 


chesky exhegodnik (The National Economy of the USSR in 1956: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, p. 191; B. P. Beshchev, Zhelezn 
orozbny transport SSSR wv shestoi pyatiletee (Railroad Transportation in the USSR During the Sixth Five-Year Plan), Moscow, 1957, p. 117 


One of the most important results of this policy is that the capacity of th« 
main lines has now almost reached its rated maximum, making further develop 
ment impossible in practice. The daily rated capacity of the main double-track 
freight lines equipped with automatic block systems is 144 trains in each direction 
on some sections there are at the moment already as many as 110 trains each way 
No less heavily loaded are the single-track lines, and on the particularly bus) 
stretches traffic reaches 40 trains each way. This is having a definite retarding 
effect on the rate of freight volume increase, particularly in the eastern regions 
of the USSR. At present, for example, the section Omsk—Novosibirsk is hamper 
ing the whole Siberian line, since the density of freight traffic on it is as hig] 
as 70 million ton-kilometers per kilometer,while on the western lines it varie: 
beeetwn 300,000 and 600,000.19 

The eastern regions are of particular importance to the Kremlin at present 
in view of the Soviet leaders’ plans for creating a powerful industrial center in 
the area. Since World War II great progress has been made towards bringing 
these plans to fruition. By 1954, about one third of all Soviet industrial output 
was produced in the East, more than 60% of the petroleum, about 50% of the 
coal, and more than 50% of the steel and rolled metal.!! Moreover, at the 
Twentieth Party Congress a resolution was passed calling for the setting up of 
metallurgical center capable of turning out 15-20 million tons of pig iron a year. 
Once these plans have been realized there will be a tremendous jump in freight 
volume. 

There has already been a steady growth in the proportion of overall freight 
carried by the eastern regions, as can be seen from the following table: 


8 Ibid. 

9 Tbid. 

10 Gudok, op. cit. 

11 FE. D. Khanukov, Transport i razmeshchenie proizvodstva (Transportation and the Distribution o 


Production), Moscow, 1956, p. 110. 
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Freight Movement in the USSR 
(Percentage of Total) 


— Freight Dispatched —— Freight Received 
1913 1940 1952 1913 1940 1952 


Western Regions .... 90.3 72.7 65.9 90.0 74.5 67.0 
Eastern Regions .... 9.7 27.3 34.1 10.0 25.5 33.0 

——— : E.D. Khanukov, 7ransport i razmeshchenie proizvedstva (Transportation and the Distribution of Production), Moscow, 
6, p. 230. 

The changes in the flow and volume of freight in the eastern regions auto- 
iatically involves longer hauls; the average length rose from 722 kilometers in 
950 to 791 in 1956. The following table shows how this has affected the distance 

that the major types of freight have to be transported: 


The Growth in Selected Soviet Freight Hauls 
(Expressed in Ton-Kilometers per Unit of Total Output) 
1940 1950 1955 
Coal (Tons) 643 648 
Petroleum (Tons) 7 1,372 1,435 
Ferrous Metals (Tons) 2,270 2,140 
Timber (Cubic Meters) 448 560 


SOURCE: Zheleznodorozhny transport, No. 3 (1957), p. 14 


The planned 1960 rail freight volume is 1,374 billion ton-kilometers. This 

ill mean a growth in the volume of freight originated of about 575 million tons, 

of which coal, petroleum, ores, metal, machinery, and building materials will 
comprise 440 million tons, or 75% of the total increase.'* 


Undoubtedly, the main burden will fall on the railroads of the eastern regions. 


) et at present only 27% of the total rail network is situated in the Soviet East,'* 
though freight volume there is already 40%, of the total for the whole country." 


To help ensure that the planned increases are realized certain measures 
esigned to increase railroad capacity are to be introduced. They include the 
ectrification of the main lines, automatic block systems and centralized dis- 
itching, and transition to Diesel traction. This will do much to relieve the 
essure, but will still not alter the situation radically, in view of the fact that 
1e Soviet railroads are already working almost at full capacity. The only move 
at can ensure a real change is the laying of more tracks. 


During the Soviet era only 35,000 kilometers of new railroad have been laid, 
ss than 1,000 kilometers a year.!® The rate of construction has lagged far behind 
1e growth in the amount of freight, ‘particularly in the eastern regions, where 
nce the beginning of World War II freight volume has shot up considerably. 
owever, construction there has been much less than in the European areas of 
ie Soviet Union. 

12 B. P. Beshchev, Zheleznodorozhny transport SSSR v shestoi pyatiletke (Railroad Transportation in the 
SSR During the Sixth Five-Year Plan), Moscow, 1957, p. 22. 

13 Zheleznodorozhny transport, No. 10 (1956), p. 42. 

'§ Gudok, op. cit. 

15 Zheleznodorozhny transport, No. 11 (1957), p. 5. 





Steps are now being taken to remedy this situation. During the Sixth Five 
Year Plan it was originally proposed to lay about 6,500 kilometers of new track 
plus 930 kilometers of narrow-gauge lines in the virgin land regions.1® At present 
the Institute for Complex Transportation Problems is working out a project fo: 
developing railroad transportation over the next 10—15 years, during which tim« 
about 120,000—-150,000 kilometers of prospective route will have to be sur 
veyed.? No details are yet available about these plans, but the reports that hav« 
been issued to date indicate that the new construction will be primarily in thc 
eastern regions. It is also clear that the current plans are bound up closely wit! 
the development of the metallurgical and timber industries and the constructior 
of hydroelectric power stations. The following is an outline of the main line: 
projected or under construction. (See also the map on pages 32 and 33.) 


Urals—Pechora : This 800-kilometer railroad is to be finished by 1970 and wil 
run from Salekhard along the eastern slope of the Urals, joining the existing linc 
to Polunochnoe. It is designed to facilitate the transportation of the rich Pechor: 
coking coals to the metallurgical plants of the Urals.1® A line between Pechor: 
and the Southern Urals has long been planned, although via the western slop« 
of the mountain range. As early as 1916 there was a project to build a Kama 
Pechora line from Solikamsk via Cherdyn and Ukhta to Ust-Tsilma on the Rive: 
Pechora.!® 


Barnaul-Omsk : This line is destined to carry coking coals from the Kuznets 
Basin. Construction has already begun and is to be finished during the current 
five-year plan. 

Kuznets Basin—Achinsk—Angara: This line is to link the Kuznets Basin witl 
the Angara—Pitimsk and Angara—Ilimsk iron ore desposits. Construction ha: 
already begun on the section from Achinsk to Abalakova, which is also to b« 
completed during the current five-year plan. The section from Abalakova to the 
mouth of the Angara is to be completed by 1970. 


Abakan—Taishet : This line is the final stage in the South Siberian Railroad, 
and will join the Trans-Siberian Railroad to Klyukvennaya. It is planned to b« 
finished by 1970. 


Stalinsk—Abakan: This line is 365 kilometers long, with a branch line to 
Abaza. It is part of the South Siberian Railroad and will be completed within th« 
current five-year plan, providing transportation for the new coking coal deposits 


Ekibastuz—Omsk : This line is planned to be completed by 1970 and is designe« 
mainly to carry coal. 


Bam—Chulman : This line is to provide transportation for the Chulman cokin, 
coal deposits, and is to be completed by 1970. 


16 A. S. Kudryavtsev, Ekonomiya sotsialisticheskogo transporta (The Economics of Socialist Trans 
portation), Moscow, 1957, p. 83. 

17 Gudok, op. tit. 

18 Jbid.; Zheleznodorozhny transport, No. 10 (1956), p. 45. 

19 Letopis Severa (Chronicle of the North), Moscow, 1957, Vol. IT, p. 195. 
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The South Baikal Line: This is to link Abakan with Slyudyanka. It is still in 
ie draft stage and it is possible that it will remain but a plan in view of the great 
ifficulties and expense connected with the crossing of the Sayan Mountains. 


The Northern Line : This is to go from Perm, by-passing Sverdlovsk to Tavda 
ad Abalakova and then along the Angara to Ust-Kut, whence it is to follow the 
aikal-Amur line now under construction, joining the Trans-Siberian Railroad in 
ie region of Skovorodino. There are other similar plans in existence, but this 
ne is the most likely. It would relieve the pressure on the main line and facilitate 
ie exploitation of local wooded areas. There is little doubt that work on it will 
egin in the near future, but to date no deadline for completion has been fixed. 

is noteworthy that surveying for a Baikal—Amur railroad, running from Taishet 

ia Ust-Kut and Komsomolsk to Sovetskaya Gavan, began as early as 1932, but 

nly the sections Taishet—Ust-Kut and Komsomolsk—Sovetskaya Gavan were 
completed.?° 

Kungrad—Makat—Aleksandrov Gai: This is a continuation of the Chardzhou 

\.ungrad line and is to be finished by 1970. It will be the shortest route between 
Central Asia and the heart of the European USSR. 


Amur—Yakutsk and Kolyma Lines : These form a continuation of the line from 
(hulman to Magadan via Yakutsk, and are primarily of strategic importance. 
More than 2,000 kilometers of the Amur—Yakutsk line have already been 
surveyed,?! 

The Liangchow—Urumchi Continuation: This line runs from the Dzhungaria 
Gate to Zharyk and on via Baikonur to the Aral Sea, joining the Kazalinsk 


ie. It will link China with Soviet Central Asia and is primarily of strategic 
rnificance. 

Salekhard—Dudinka: ‘This line is the most northerly one in Siberia. The 
‘oject has been drawn up, the surveying carried out, but the date of construction 
Ss not yet been fixed. 


In addition to these major lines many subsidiary and spur tracks have been 

planned. In themselves of comparatively minor importance, collectively they 

ill play a major role in the overall development of the Soviet transportation 
stem. 

Many research institutions have been engaged on these projects, including 
e Institute for Complex Transportation Problems, the Institute of Economics 
the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, and the Institute for Economic Research 
Gosplan. The majority of the projects are not new. Long before the Revolution 
any plans were put forward for expanding the railroad network, particularly 
the northern and eastern regions of the country. Some were designed to facili- 
e the development of the northern regions, others were major lines of com- 
unication. Of them, the most important were :** 


20 Gudok, op. cit. 
21 Tbid. 
°2 Letopis Severa, op. cit., pp. 196—204. 
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1. Achinsk—Eniseisk, a continuation of the Minusinsk—Achinsk and Tomsk 
Chulym—Eniseisk line. 

2. Irkutsk—Yakutsk—Verkhnekolymsk—Cape Dezhneva, continuing on to th 
Bering Strait and on to the Prince of Wales Cape in Alaska via the Diomid: 
Islands. A major American railroad syndicate proposed building the line. 

3. N. V. Kiselev’s 1913 project for a line from Olyutorsk to the Kamenn) 
Islands in the Kara Sea, a distance of 3,000 kilometers. 

4. Kiselev’s project for a line from Okhotsk to Pechora with a branch to th 
mouth of the River Indiga. 

5. A Lena—Amur railroad from Irkutsk via Ust-Kut to Vilyuisk and Yakutsk 
then along the rivers Amga and Aldan and the valley of the Zeya, linking uy 
with the Amur line. 

6. An East Siberian line from Taishet to Ust-Kut, passing north of Lak 
Baikal and joining the Amur line. 


As can be seen from the map on pages 32 and 33 many of these project 
have been essentially completed. For example, Tomsk has been linked wit! 
Chulym, Taishet with Ust-Kut, and the line Achinsk—Eniseisk is being built. 

The construction of new railroads in the Soviet Union has always been com 
plicated by tremendous organizational and supply difficulties. The shortage o 
metal has been a major factor in the failure to fulfill plans or meet schedule dates 
At present, there does not appear to have been any great improvement in thi 
respect. However, judging from the tone of the articles published in the Sovic 
press it is evident that the development of the railroads is now being given muc 
attention. Every effort is being made to fulfill the plans drawn up for the nex 
ten to fifteen years. Andrei I. Lebed 


Domestic Affairs 
The Military Aspects of the Soviet 1958 Economic Plan 


One of the main aims of the 1958 state economic plan, which was ratified 
the December 1957 plenary session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, is to step 
up the development of the chemical, petroleum, gas, and metallurgical industries 
A large amount of capital investments has been allocated to these industries, 
and an examination of their chief products shows that the desire to increase t! 
country’s military potential as fast as possible is the prime motivation behin 
the move. 

In the chemical industry the production of synthetics—plastics, rubber, an 
fibers, for example—is being given top priority, as wide use is made of sy: 
thetics in the heavy and war industries as a substitute for materials in sho: 


1 Pravda, December 20, 1957. 
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pply. They are becoming particularly important in the aviation industry, and 
e TU-104, for instance, has about 120,000 different components made entirely 
- partially of plastics.* In all probability, plastics will eventually replace heat- 
sisting alloys; indeed, the Soviet military press has already stated that they and 
her synthetics are now being used in place of nonferrous metals in the aviation 
idustry.3 Chairman of Gosplan of the USSR I. Kuzmin stated in his report on 
ie 1958 plan that “many chemical materials and products have now become 
replaceable in various production processes, particularly in jet technology, 
viation, radar, and so on.”’* Minister of the Chemical Industry Tikhomirov, too, 
eclared that 
synthetic materials and plastics will replace nonferrous metals more and more, 
will be used on an ever increasing scale in automobile construction, shipbuilding, 
airplane construction, electrical, radio, and jet equipment, the atomic industry, and 
in building.® 

An important strategic material of which the USSR is seriously short is 

ibber, and at present about 75% of the country’s total output is used to manu- 
icture airplane and automobile tires.* To remedy the situation the production 
f synthetic rubber is to be stepped up, a move which will also obviate the need 
» import natural rubber and help build up adequate reserves. Synthetic fiber, 
sresently being used in the machine-building industry and in the manufacture of 
irplanes, is also to be used in the rubber industry, and will, for example, reduce 
he amount of rubber required for tires by 15°. The output of synthetic alcohol, 
videly used in the production of synthetic rubber and plastics, is also to be 
ncreased considerably. 

The decision to increase the manufacture of synthetics was first taken at the 
july 1955 plenary session of the Party Central Committee.’? New chemical enter- 
»rises immediately began to be built and many of the country’s top-flight chemists 
vere switched to the task of producing synthetics. In January 1957, an all-union 
conference of scientists and industrial representatives working on this problem 

as held in Leningrad to discuss the ways and means of producing various 
ynthetic materials. About the same time another conference was held in Moscow 
m the problem, and was followed in March by a session of one of the Academy 
f Sciences of the USSR’s subdivisions, at which methods of obtaining synthetic 
ilcohol, rubber, and other products from petroleum and petroleum gases were 
discussed.® In January 1957, the Commission for Compounds of High Mole- 
ular Weight, a branch of the Academy of Sciences, working in conjunction with 


2 Tbid., January 8, 1958. 

3 Sovetskaya aviatsiya, December 26, 1957. 

* Pravda, December 22, 1957. 

5 Ibid. 

® Tbid., January 8, 1958. 

7 Tbid., July 14, 1955. 

8 Exhegodnik Bolshoi sovetskoi entsiklopedii (Yearbook of the Large Soviet Encyclopedia), Moscow, 
57, p. 545. 

® Tbid., pp. 544-45. 





the Ministry of Higher Education, discussed the pressing need for new synthetics, 
now being worked on by an enormous army of Soviet scientists.’ Later in 1957, 
an Institute of Electrochemistry was organized in the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR designed mainly to find new chemical sources of power for transportation 
and military purposes, and to work out ways of applying electrolytical processes 
to the manufacture of plastics and artificial fibers." 


An indication of the fact that the development of synthetics has become a 
matter of prime importance for the Soviet chemical industry have been the articles 
which have appeared in the past year on the need for a fundamental reorganizatior 
of the chemical industry to make this development possible. The Academy ot 
Sciences has been ordered to extend its own activities in this sphere and to ensure 
that the best Soviet chemical brains participate in the work.'* However, even 
more indicative is the increase in capital investments in the chemical industry 
In an effort to attain a position of autarky as far as supplies of strategic raw 
materials are concerned, in 1958 a further 2.5 billion rubles, 53.69% more thar 
in 1957, are to be invested in the chemical industry. Construction of factories 
for making plastics is to be increased 150%, of factories for manufacturing 
artificial fibers, 75%, and of synthetic rubber plants, 48%. True, it is claimed thai 
artificial fibers are to be used to increase the output of the light industry 
But no indication is given of the amount to be allocated for this purpose, whil 
there is no dqubt whatsoever that it will not in any way be allowed to hampe: 
the development of those branches of the chemical industry which supply the 
Soviet bloc’s military needs. 

Much attention is given in the 1958 plan to oil and gas production; increase: 
over 1957 of 14% and 52% respectively are envisaged. Accordingly, capita 
investments in the petroleum and gas industries are to be increased by fou 
billion rubles, 30.594 more than in 1957. As well as being important sources 
of fuel, both oil and gas are major industrial raw materials in the manu 
facture of synthetics. 

The new gas pipelines now being constructed are intended not so much for 
consumer needs as for industrial requirements, largely in the manufacture of 
synthetics. A leading member of the Academy of Sciences, N. Semenov, wrote that 
in the production of synthetics “the chemical and petroleum industries will pla) 
the same role as the ore-mining and metallurgical industries in the productior 
of metals.’’?% 

The 1958 plan gives special attention to increased output of nonferrous 
metals, such as aluminum, titanium, and metals used in the manufacture of heat 
resisting alloys. Since 1955, there has been intensive prospecting for manganese 
titanium, aluminum, copper, nickel, lead, and rare metals. After the July 1955 
Party Central Committee plenary session had taken up this question the Soviet 
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ress constantly stressed the importance of these metals for military purposes, 
irticularly in the tank, aviation, missile, and atomic industries.14 The leading 
‘arty magazine, Kommunist, wrote on the need for developing the nonferrous 
ietal industry as fast as possible: 


As the atomic, electronic, jet, and other new branches of technology surge 
forward the need for new materials increases likewise. Besides uranium and thorium, 
which are nuclear fuels, the atomic industry needs zirconium and beryllium as 
building materials. Ever greater use is being made of germanium and silicon. . . in 
radio equipment, radar installations, remote control [processes], and automation. 
In electrology and radiology the use of tantalum, columbium, zirconium, selenium, 
and other rare elements, together with tungsten and molybdenum, is expanding. 
In order to obtain alloy steels and heat-resisting alloys, the metallurgical and machine- 
building [industries] are making increasingly greater use of columbium, zirconium, 
beryllium, indium, lithium, cobalt, selenium, tellurium, and other new materials. Spe- 
cial attention is being given titanium and its alloys: they are providing new building 
materials and have ... extremely great durability and high corrosion resistance.'® 
The well-known Soviet scientist A. A. Blagonravoy stated on the subject 
’ new, heat-resisting alloys that from titanium and boron carbides materials 
ipable of withstanding temperatures of up to 2,000°C. are being obtained.?® 
uzmin’s report on the 1958 plan also referred to increased prospecting for 
ron, which can be used to obtain new, more efficient forms of fuel for jet 
cngines, It is interesting to note that according to the Soviets, the USSR has 
reater and more reliable supplies of minerals of strategic importance than the 
nited States.!? 

The development of the Soviet machine-building industry in 1958 clearly 
dicates that the industry is geared primarily to the war and heavy industries. 


-uzmin stated quite unequivocally that its basic task this year is first and foremost 
» ensure a supply of machinery “to those branches of the economy which are 
eveloping the most rapidly, that is, the chemical, oil, gas, ferrous, and non- 
rrous metal industries.” In view of what we know of these industries, it is 
bvious that there will be no sharp rise in the deliveries to the consumer sector. 


No attempt has been made by the Soviet press to conceal the future extension 
id modernization of the war industry proper. Sovetskaya aviatsiya, in an article 
titled ““The Most Important, Most Vital Things for the Victory of Com- 
unism,” published on December 26, 1957, discussed the Soviet machine- 
lilding industry and stated that the sooner plants and factories are supplied 
ith modern equipment and machinery, the more rapidly the country’s economic 
id military power will grow. The war and aviation industries were singled out 
tt special emphasis. 

M Jbid., August 20, 1955; Krasnaya zrezda, October 12, 1955; V. Moskovsky (Ed.), Sorremennaya 
nnaya tekbnika (Modern Military Equipment), Moscow, 1956, p. 269; S. A. Pervushin, S. Y. Rach- 
sky, and Others, Ekonomika tsvetnoi metallurgii SSSR (The Economics of the Soviet Nonferrous 
etal Industry), Moscow, 1956, p. 24. 

15 Kommunist, No. 17 (1957), pp. 49—50. 

16 Sovetskaya aviatsiya, December 29, 1957. 
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A large proportion of the machine-building industry’s output—41% of al! 
machine tools planned—is to used to re-equip and modernize the industry itself 
Furthermore, 147 fully or semiautomatic production lines are to be set up i: 
machine-building and metal-working factories. Overall output is to be increase« 
by 11%, the production of foundry equipment by 39.8%, and automatio: 
equipment by 20%. There is also to be an increase in the output of machiner 
for the chemical and metallurgical industries.1® Yet as far as the light and foox 
industries are concerned, the situation is quite different. For example, the supp! 
of tractors for agricultural purposes is to be increased by only 6.9%, and combin: 
harvesters by 5.5%, while allocations to agriculture for capital construction an 
machinery are to be only two billion rubles, or 7.39, more than in 1957. The: 
again, speech after speech at the December 1957 session of the Supreme Sovie 
of the USSR contained examples of shortcomings in the consumer sector, rangin 
from shortages of machinery and lack of funds to long delays in the constructio: 
of schools and failure to maintain highways properly.'® 


Kuzmin stated that the most important capital construction during 1958 i 
slated for the Soviet East. This is, of course, in accordance with the Kremlin’ 
policy of shifting the center of heavy industry eastwards. Thus, this year th 
Volga-Urals region is to supply 84% of the country’s total oil output,?° an: 
heavy industry is to be developed in Kazakhstan, for which purpose a sum of 
3.1 billion rubles has been set aside from the national budget, since the Kazak! 
SSR is unable to meet the necessary expenditure from its own resources.* 
Furthermore, the search for minerals is to be extended to the relatively inaccessib! 
northern regions. The railroad running along the eastern slopes of the Urals, 
linking Sverdlovsk Oblast with the Salekhard and Vorkuta regions, is to be com 


pleted this year, thereby making possible the development of the natural resource 
of the Soviet polar regions. 


In December 1957, the Soviet government reorganized four ministries 
directly connected with the war industry: The aviation, radio, defense, anc 
shipbuilding industries were converted into state committees for aviation tech 
nology, defense technology, radio and electronics, and shipbuilding. This step 
would appear to be designed to a considerable extent to increase direct super 
vision of the war industry, particularly in the sphere of technology. This sup- 
position is based on the following: According to the Soviet Constitution, con 
mittees of the Council of Ministers of the USSR are special organs for economic, 
cultural, and defense purposes, formed by the government “in case of need.” 
They have executive and managerial functions and are directly controlled by th 
Council of Ministers of the USSR, carrying out the latter’s orders in the particular 
branch of administration concerned. The new state committees, even if n¢ 
participating directly in the compilation of production plans (this will probabl 
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b the work of Gosplan’s special departments), will, on the all-union level, work 
o) technological problems for the development of the branches concerned, 
c mtrol designing, research, and construction, and supervise the fulfillment of 
duction plans. Moreover, the chairmen of the four committees have retained 
- rank of Minister of the USSR, which means that they will have the same 
wers as before. The appointment of long-term Minister of the War Industry 
F. Ustinov as a Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR 
yws that the Soviet government is aiming at increased centralized supervision 
d coordination of the country’s war industry. Ustinov, an engineer by training 
d a Colonel General (Engineers), now controls the four committees already 
n entioned, as well as those war industry plants and factories under other govern- 
ent organs, such as the all-union ministries of medium machine-tool construc- 
ton and the chemical industry, and the republic ministries of the ferrous metal, 
nferrous metal, and petroleum industries. Finally, the principle of: strict 
c onomic centralization, particularly in relation to the development of the heavy 
d war industries, was again stressed by Kuzmin, who stated that “the Soviet 
¢onomy represents a single indivisible complex,” and that “this obliges the 
r public organs to bring to the fore questions of all-union significance in their 
task of managing industry and construction.” He further warned that to place 
local interests above those of the state was “‘a gross infringement of state dis- 
line. . . . The most serious measures must be taken to put a decisive end to 
these shortcomings.” 


Direct appropriations for the maintenance of the armed forces in the 1958 
Soviet state budget are 96.3 billion rubles, 0.4 billion less than in 1957.2" 
However, the 300,000-man reduction in the size of the Soviet armed forces 
umnounced for 1958 should have led to a bigger budget reduction than 0.4 
billion rubles. Moreover, although the reduction is a step to help counter the 
shortage of manpower—the number of workers and salaried employees is to 
be increased by 1.8 million this year**—what the size of the Soviet armed forces 
will be after the men have been released remains a secret. Deputy Minister of 
Foreign Affairs Kuznetsov refused to answer this question at a Moscow press 
conference held to discuss the measure.*4 Nevertheless, it is certain that the Soviet 
armed forces’ fighting power will not be lessened, since new arms and equipment 
will more than make up the loss in manpower. 


In addition to direct military expenditure, certain unexplained budget appro- 
priations must be kept in mind. The Soviet budget is usually divided into four 
cctions: (1) the general economy; (2) social and cultural items—education, 

xalth services, and social security; (3) defense; and (4) the maintenance of the 
stite administrative apparatus. These four sums are always less than the total 
budget appropriations; the difference is listed as miscellaneous expenditures, the 
trae purpose of which is not revealed. Last year, these unspecified expenditures 
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amounted to 40.8 billion rubles, and this year are to increase by 8.4 billion to 
49.2 billion rubles.25 Clearly, some of this money will be used to maintain the 
MVD forces, but there is no doubt that some of it will be used to cover direct 
military expenditures. Indeed, it is reasonably certain that all the budget items in 
some way or other contribute directly to the Soviet armed forces’ developmen. 
Thus, appropriations for scientific research are spent mainly on military researc! , 
and this year rose from the 1957 figure of 11.7 billion rubles to 15 billion. As 
Minister of Finance Zverev revealed, this sum is intended not only for scientific 
research of a peaceful nature, but also for the development of military potentia . 


Joseph J. Baritz 


Soviet Post-Stalin Amnesties 


On November 1, 1957, the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USS% 
issued an amnesty to mark the fortieth anniversary of the October Revolution. 
It was the third to be issued by the Soviet leaders since Stalin’s death. The first 
appeared on March 27, 1953, the second on September 17, 1955. These earlicr 
ones were of considerable importance. The 1953 amnesty, which did not carry a 
special title, was of considerably greater scope than all previous ones, releasing 
the following categories of prisoners: (1) Those sentenced to periods of up to 
five years’ imprisonment; (2) Those sentenced to terms of imprisonment under 
Articles 109—20 (dealing mainly with misuse of authority) and Articles 128—35 
(dealing mainly with misuse of resources) of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR and 
the corresponding articles of the criminal codes of the other union republics, 
and for offenses committed while in the armed forces under Article 193, Paras. 
4a, 7, 8, 10, 10a, 14, 15, 16, and 17a of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR and the 
corresponding articles of the criminal codes of the other union republics ; (3) Prev- 
nant women or women with children up to the age of ten, irrespective of the length 
of their sentence; (4) Minors up to the age of 18; (5) Men over 55 and women 
over 50; and (6) Persons with incurable diseases. All prisoners serving sentences 
of more than five years and not covered by these points, except those imprisoned 
for counterrevolutionary activities, misappropriation of “socialist property,” 
banditry, and murder, had their sentences halved. 

Women were most affected by the amnesty. It has been calculated that almost 
all women prisoners were released by the amnesty, which, in all, applied to not 
less than five and a half million women in Soviet camps and that about 2,756,000 
prisoners were released under points three to six. Furthermore, about 50% of the 
men imprisoned for ordinary crimes—a minimum of 1,300,000—were released, 
giving a total of about 4 million persons released.! 

The amnesty also remitted other forms of punishment, such as corrective labor 
and fines, quashed convictions, and restored electoral rights to persons who had 
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lready served their sentence and to those released under the amnesty. Between 
ne and two million persons benefited from this measure. 


Finally, this amnesty applied equally not only to persons already convicted, 
ut also to those whose cases had not yet come up in court; this affected another 
50,000 persons.* 


The 1955 amnesty, which bore the title “On the Amnesty of Soviet Citizens 
Vho Collaborated with the Occupiers During the Great Fatherland War 1941—45,” 
ranted a release to persons sentenced to periods of imprisonment of up to ten 
ears for collaboration and other wartime crimes listed in Article 58, Paras. 1, 3, 
, 6, 10, and 12 of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR and the corresponding 
riminal codes of the other union republics, and halved sentences exceeding ten 
ears. All investigation of such crimes ceased and persons convicted for serving 
| the German army, police, or special units were pardoned. The convictions 
t those released under the amnesty and those who had already served their 
ntence were struck from the record and their electoral rights restored. Soviet citi- 
ens then abroad who had surrendered to the enemy or had served in the German 
rmy, police, or special units were no longer liable to legal proceedings; nor 
ere those Soviet citizens living abroad who during the war had occupied leading 
osts in the police and propaganda organs set up by the occupiers, including those 
ho had served in anti-Soviet organizations during the postwar period, providing 
ey atoned for their crimes by patriotic service for the Soviet Union or gave 
iemselves up. Those Soviet citizens presently living abroad who had committed 
rious crimes against the Soviet Union during the war but who gave themselves 
» were not to be sentenced to more than five years’ exile. The amnesty did not 
»ply to persons who had murdered and tortured Soviet citizens. 


The first point of this amnesty, the release of persons sentenced to up to ten 
ears’ imprisonment, had no practical value, since those affected by it at the time 
t its promulgation in September 1955 had already served ten years, and were thus 
ie for release in any case. The first point mentions only Article 58(1) of the 
riminal Code of the RSFSR, which merely defines counterrevolutionary crimes ; 

was impossible to release a prisoner or reduce a sentence under Article 
4(1) alone. Moreover, as a rule Soviet military personnel were also charged 
ider various paragraphs of Article 93 of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR, which 
»vered such crimes as treason, espionage, and desertion. Almost all those con- 
cted for counterrevolutionary crimes did not come under one but several 
ticles, and could not therefore be affected unless all the articles concerned were 
entioned.4 

This created a situation in which the granting of an amnesty was entirely 
pendent on the Chief Administration for Corrective Labor Camps and MVD 
ibor Settlements. The question as to whom the amnesty of September 17, 1955 
»plied became so confused that a special decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
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Soviet of the USSR was issued on September 20, 1956, defining more precisely 
the persons affected by the 1955 amnesty. The decree stated that the amnesty als¢ 
applied to former Army and Navy personnel sentenced for surrendering to the 
enemy under Articles 193(22) and 58(1b) of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR and 
the corresponding articles of the criminal codes of the other union republics 
and that these persons would be released, their convictions struck from the record 
and their civil rights restored. This also applied to persons who had already 
served their sentence and to cases under investigation and due to come befor« 
the courts. 

It follows from the text of the decree that the millions of Soviet military 
personnel who had surrendered and later been convicted under Articles 193(22) 
and 58(1b) of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR had not been released under thx 
1955 amnesty. The decree referred to Article 58(1b), but did not mention Paras. 
1a, 1c, and 1d of the same Article. Hence, Article 58(1), referred to in the 1955 
amnesty, would not have included Paras. a, b, c, and d. However, every Sovie 
citizen convicted of collaboration automatically came under Article 58(1a), whicl 
deals with treason, or, if a member of the armed forces, under Article 58(1b) 
Therefore, not until the publication of the decree, one year after that of thx 
amnesty, did those convicted under Article 58(1b) come under the amnesty. The 
same applied to Article 193(22) of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR, which 
covers willful desertion of the field of battle during fighting, premature surrender 
refusal to use one’s weapon during fighting, and desertion to the enemy. Mos! 
Soviet military personnel who had surrendered were sentenced under it. 

A further point is that the 1956 decree refers only to remission of sentence 
quashing of conviction, and restoration of rights; there is no mention in i: 
that prisoners serving sentences of more than ten years would have them halved 
Such prisoners, however, comprised the majority of those convicted under 
the articles in question. 

In short, at the time the amnesty was announced the majority of those impris 
oned for ten years had already served their term, while those sentenced to 
25 years had already served, at least, almost a half. These gradually began to bx 
released on the basis of directives governing each individual case issued by th 
Party Central Committee. 

The new amnesty of November 1, 1957 contained the following points: 

1. Persons imprisoned for periods of up to three years and persons subjec' 
to punitive measures other than imprisonment are to be released. 

2. Pregnant women or women with children up to the age of eight, men over 
60 and women over 55, and minors up to the age of 16 inclusive are to b 
released, irrespective of the length of their sentence. 

3. Persons imprisoned for periods of longer than three years are to have thei: 
sentence halved. 


4. All these categories, together with persons who have served their sentence, 
are to be excused such additional punitive measures as banishment and loss of right: 
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5. Investigations of crimes committed and cases not tried before November 1, 
57, and carrying sentences of up to three years’ imprisonment, together with 
ises involving the categories of persons listed in point 2 are to be dropped; in 
‘ses Carrying sentences of more than three years’ imprisonment but in which 
rms of three years or less were imposed, the prisoners are to be released; 
ntences of more than three years’ imprisonment are to be halved. 


6. The convictions of persons covered by this amnesty and of persons who 
ave already served their sentence are to be struck from the record. 


7. The amnesty did not apply to persons convicted of counterrevolutionary 
rimes, banditry, murder, robbery, assault and battery, hooliganism, rape, grand 
rceny involving socialist property, persons with more than two convictions, 
ersons released before the completion of their full sentence but again convicted, 
ad persons who violate the rules of their place of imprisonment or exile. 


Thus, this latest amnesty is analagous to the one of March 27, 1953. Neither 
yplies to persons convicted of counterrevolutionary activities, the only difference 
ving in the wording. 

Some interpretations of the amnesty are of interest. The leading article in 
sue No. 5, 1957 of the Soviet Supreme Court’s official organ Byulleten Verkhov- 
00 suda SSSR, entitled “An Act of Socialist Humanism,” defined hooligans as 
persons sentenced under sections I and II of Article 74 of the Criminal Code of 
ie RSFSR or the corresponding articles of the criminal codes of the union repub- 
lics two or more times during the five years prior to the publication of the amnesty, 
rrespective of whether the convictions for these crimes were struck from the 
ecord. In the case of everyone else convicted under section II of Article 74 the 
torm the hooliganism took and degree of danger to which bystanders were 
exposed are taken into consideration. It was further pointed out that the persons 
ho come in the category of grand larcency are those convicted for stealing 
ims of more than 25,000 rubles, whether done single-handed or in a group.® 


This point was defined even more precisely by P. Romashkin in an article 
ititled “The Application of the Amnesty” published in the organ of the public 
prosecutors Sotsialisticheskaya zakonnost. He stated that the amnesty could not be 
tended if, when less than 25,000 rubles were involved, violence was employed.*® 


The Byulleten Verkhovnogo suda SSSR article mentioned above further defined 
1" purposes of the amnesty persons convicted more than twice as those convicted 
\ree Of more times during the ten years prior to the publication of the decree 
«tf November 1, 1957, irrespective of whether the convictions had been struck 
ym the record, while those released before their time were persons whose 
ntences had been remitted on the basis of Supreme Soviet decrees on amnesties.? 
omashkin further supplemented this, stating that this category also included 
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persons pardoned or released on the basis of Article 457 of the Criminal Code o 
the RSFSR or the corresponding articles of the criminal codes of the other unior 
republics.§ 

Elaborating on the question of persons who deliberately violate the rules o 
their place of imprisonment, to whom the amnesty does not apply, the Byz/lete: 
Verkhovnogo suda SSSR article defined such persons as those who systematicall) 
commit breaches of discipline during their sentence, who refuse to do social, 
useful work without sufficient reasons, and who are sentenced for crimes committe« 
at their place of imprisonment.® This explanation is important, since it mean 
that any prisoner who, in the opinion of the administrators of a corrective labo 
camp, deliberately infringes discipline there does not come under the amnesty 
and hence remains in the camp. 

To date no information is available on the way this latest amnesty is bein, 
carried out or on the rules by which the commissions set up by the Ministry o 
State Security of the USSR for this purpose are being guided. 

Although the 1957 amnesty covered much the same ground as the 1953 one 
it was more restricted. Thus, for example, it applies to minors only up to the ag 
of 16, not 18, and to men and women aged 60 and 55 respectively, not 55 and 5 
as in the other. The biggest difference as far as the actual ground covered is con 
cerned is that the latest amnesty does not apply to persons convicted unde 
Articles 109—20 (dealing mainly with misuse of authority) and Articles 128—3: 
(dealing mainly with misuse of resources) or to military personnel convicte« 
under Article 193 Paras. 4a, 7, 8, 10, 10a, 14a, 115, 116, and 117a of the Crimina 
Code of the RSFSR and the criminal codes of the other union republics. 

The amnesty of November 1, 1957 is almost as important as that of March 27 
1953. The number of prisoners due to be released under the 1957 amnesty i 
slightly less than the number which would have been released if the 1953 one hax 
been carried out to the letter. This is mainly because persons sentenced durin; 
the four years and seven months which have elapsed since the 1953 amnesty a 
a rule received much lighter sentences than those sentenced prior to its promul 
gation. This is particularly true in the case of the theft or misappropriation o! 
state, public, or private property. For example, a Supreme Soviet decree o! 
January 10, 1955 reduced the sentence for petty larceny from 7—10 years’ impris 
onment to 1—2 years’. Moreover, the introduction of a separate section for case 
of minor hooliganism meant that fewer persons were charged under the mor 
severe Article 74, Para. 1 of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR and transferre: 
many persons earlier sentenced under Para. 2 of this same Article to Para. 1 
thereby reducing the maximum sentence from five years’ imprisonment t 
one year’s. 

There is every reason for believing that an analagous process has taken plac 
in the case of the July 4, 1957 law dealing with theft from priv ate individuals 
for which the slightest offence was punishable by 5—7 years’ imprisonment. 
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Finally, the 1953 amnesty envisaged possible changes in criminal legislation 
t both the all-union and union-republic levels, mainly of a mitigatory nature. 
lowever, the Ministry of Justice of the RSFSR recently compiled the draft of 
new Criminal Code of the RSFSR, which was distributed to the autonomous 
‘publics, krais, and oblasts to be discussed by local ministry of justice officials. 
he draft has not been published but a discussion which has been going on in the 
iagazine Sovetskaya yustitsiya since the beginning of this year has so far contained 
othing that would indicate increased leniency in the criminal legislation of 
1¢ RSFSR. Y. P. Mironenko 


Soviet Society 


A Note on the March 1958 Supreme Soviet Elections 


In preparation for the elections to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, to be 
eld on March 16, 1958,! the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet recently issued 
decree listing the electoral districts on which the election is to be based.? In 
1, there will be 731 electoral districts, 31 more than in March 14, 1954, when the 
st such election took place.* The location of the new districts indicates a move- 
ent of population to the south and east. 

Under Article 34 of the Soviet Constitution, elections to one chamber of the 

Supreme Soviet, the Council of the Union, are held on the basis of one electoral 
strict for every 300,000 inhabitants. These districts may not cut across the 
ysundaries of republics, krais, or oblasts. Since 1954, there have been numerous 
Iministrative changes both on the republic level—the transfer of the Crimean 

Oblast from the RSFSR to the Ukrainian SSR and the transformation of the 
arelo-Finnish SSR into the Karelian ASSR and the incorporation of the latter 
ito the RSFSR, for instance—and on the krai and oblast levels—for example, the 
ssolution of the Arzamas, Balashov, Velikie Luki, and Kamen oblasts and the 
erging of their territories with the Gorky, Kalinin, Pskov, Rostov, Saratov, 
id Stalingrad oblasts. These changes have had an effect on the location of 
veral electoral districts, and two of the new electoral districts of the RSFSR do 
’t represent a growth in population but are merely the result of transfers. 


The following table shows where the 31 new electoral districts are situated: 


Ukrainian SSR 
Uzbek SSR 
Kazakh SSR 
Georgian SSR 
Azerbaidzhan SSR 
Armenian SSR 

* includes two districts from oblasts which have been disso’ 

1 Jzvestia, December 29, 1957. 
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No new electoral districts have been created in the other union republics 


The location of the new districts within each of the republics listed abov: 
gives an indication of the areas where the growth in population is greatest. In th 
RSFSR, Perm and Chelyabinsk oblasts have acquired two new electoral district 
each, the following areas one each: Krasnodar, Krasnoyarsk, and Stavropol krais 
Irkutsk, Kemerovo, Kuibyshev, Novosibirsk, Sverdlovsk, Stalingrad, Tula, an: 
Tyumen oblasts, and the Bashkir and Komi ASSR’s. In the Ukrainian SSR 
the following oblasts acquired one new electoral district each: Voroshilovgrad 
Dnepropetrovsk, Kiev, Kharkov, and Stalino. The Uzbek SSR has acquired tw: 
new electoral districts, both in Tashkent Oblast. In the Kazakh SSR, one of th: 
six new electoral districts is in Alma-Ata, each of the following oblasts havin, 
one of the other five: Kokchetav, Kustanai, Pavlodar, Petropavlovsk, and Semi 
palatinsk. The Georgian SSR has acquired one new electoral district, in Tiflis 
while in the Azerbaidzhan and Armenian SSR’s one new district, the Akhsu an: 
Sevan respectively, has been created. 

From this it can be seen that over the past four years the greatest populatio: 
increases attributable to internal migration have taken place in the Norther: 
Caucasus, the Volga region, the Urals, Siberia, and Northern Kazakhstan. 

Since a new electoral district can be formed only after the population of th 
area concerned has risen by at least 300,000, the 31 additional districts indicat 
a population growth of at least 9,300,000 in the past four years. The officia 
statistical handbook The National Economy of the USSR, published in 1956, place: 
the current annual population increase at about 3,260,000,4 which would giv: 
a somewhat larger total of 12,840,000 for the four years. The difference can almos 
certainly be accounted for by population increases scattered throughout thx 
various administrative regions but not large enough to warrant the formation 
of a new electoral district. Y. P. Mironenko 


Science 


A Recent Development in Soviet Biology 


When Marxist philosophy came into being in the second half of the nineteenth 
century genetics did not yet exist as a science. Since genetics therefore did not 
figure in the works of the founders of Marxism, the followers and developers of 
this movement paid little or no attention to a number of principles of this scienc 
on the grounds that they were mere manifestations of bourgeois science in genera’, 
and of “Mendelism” and “Morganism” in particular. However, the Communi 
leaders soon realized that, apart from the purely practical aspect of solvin 
problems connected with the use of animal and plant resources, the biologic»! 
sciences had a definite place in the working out of the Communist We/tanschauun:. 


4 Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR : Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the USSR: A Statis 
cal Compilation), Moscow, 1956, pp. 17 and 269; Pravda, February 15, 1956. 
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lence, when in the 1930’s the Soviet biologist T. D. Lysenko worked out a 
ew theary of heredity (which had nothing in common with the study of genetics 
1 the West), promising to create within a very short time new and useful forms 
‘f animal and plant life, he was wholeheartedly supported by the Soviet 
overnment. 

By then, Lysenko had become a representative of the so-called Michurin 
iological system or creative Darwinism, a movement fundamentally opposed to 
he methods and tenets of biological studies in the West. His opponents soon 
egan to fall into disfavor, and N. I. Vavilov, for example, died in exile. Mean- 
hile, Lysenko’s supporters, eagerly attempting to develop his views that 
Nature could be made to obey Man, at times reached conclusions bordering 
n complete absurdity. V. S. Dmitriev, for instance, asserted that the vegetation 

of fallow lands develops by means of the “rebirth” of earlier species: thus, for 
example, lentil is “reborn” as vetch, rye as cheat.1 The idea that one form of 
lant life can be developed from another is directly attributable to Lysenko, who 
wrote: 

In the body of a wheat vegetable organism seeds of a rye body are germinated 
under the influence of the existing conditions. However, this germination does not 
take place by means of the transformation of the old into the new, in the case in 
question of wheat cells into rye cells, but by development within the body of the 
organism of the species in question, from a substance with a noncellular structure. 
At first, these seeds may also not have a cellular structure—only later are the cells 
and embryos of the other species formed from them.? 


This completely unfounded hypothesis was later championed by O. B. Lepe- 
shinskaya, particularly in her work “The Development of Cells from Living 
Matter and the Role of Living Matter in an Organism.” She, too, had her 
followers but her theory that cells are formed not from other cells but from 
noncellular living matter proved to be completely fallacious.* 
Lysenko went even further, asserting that “noncellular living matter,” 
secreted by the cells of the species in question, lost the inherited characteristics of 
e original species and could form cells of a different species. This, he claimed, 

meant that one species could be generated by another,* a view which was 
itply criticized in the West.® Even in the Soviet Union Lysenko had his oppo- 
nts, but they remained more or less passive in view of the dangers involved 
any attempted repudiation of his opinions. 

Lysenko’s theory on the rebirth of species under the influence of the conditions 
der which the species existed led to the complete denial of the role played by 
redity. He described heredity as the effect that environment had over a con- 
lerable period of time on an organism. This completely ignored concrete, 


1 Zhurnal obshchei biologii, No. 1 (1956), pp. 41—70. 

2 Botanichesky zhurnal, No. 1 (1953), p. 55. 

* Izvestiya Akademii nauk SSSR : Seriya biologicheskaya, No. 4 (1955), pp. 112—19. 

* Botanichesky zhurnal, op. cit., pp. 44—56. 

® J. Huxley, Evolution in Action, New York, 1953; A. Buchholz, Ideologie und Forschung in der 
etischen Naturwissenschaft, Stuttgart, 1953; Ciencia e Investigacion, Buenos Aires, No. 9 (1954), pp. 387—98. 
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accepted examples of heredity. Later, the Soviet biologist N. V. Pavlov noted 
that in Lysenko’s theory “heredity and natural selection are discarded and in their 
place there remains a monstrously hyperbolized mutability, passing beyond 
the framework not only of species but also of genuses.’’® 


The main reason that the Communists boosted Lysenko’s theories wer 
that they provided a fagade of scientific substantiation for the concept that the 
conditions of existence are enough to bring about a radical change in human 
nature. This justified their attempts to organize social life in accordance with 
a priori tenets which denied the worth of the individual as such in the interests 
of the impersonal whole. However, Lysenko’s failure to revolutionize agricultur« 
or create new crops within a short period of time lost him the trust of the Soviet 
government in practical matters. A discussion of the problem of species which 
took place during 1953 and 1954 clearly revealed that Lysenko’s theories coulc 
not be substantiated. An early 1954 issue of the magazine Botanichesky zhurna 
carried a lead article dealing with the lack of factual evidence which could b« 
taken as proof of his views, his theoretical mistakes, and the failure of his idea: 
in practice.’ Nevertheless, Lysenko’s views have persisted i in the USSR down t 
the present. In particular, the “Michurin biology” concept is intended to distin 
guish Soviet biology from that of the West, although i it is claimed that it has bee: 
purged of Lysenko’s theoretical mistakes. Thus, K. M. Zavadsky’s “The Scien 
tific Heritage of I. V. Michurin and Some Tasks of Biology” is an apologia fo 
Michurin on questions of variability, heredity, selection, and the origin of species. 


Zavadsky’s article is of considerable importance, inasmuch as it reveals tha 
the gap between “Michurin” and Western biology has lessened to some extent 
although still remaining great. The two opposing poles were regarded b 
Zavadsky as Thomas Hunt Morgan, who allegedly regarded variability as pri 


marily responsible for defects and abnormality, and Michurin, who, it is said, 
regarded variability as something ameliorative and adaptable. Zavadsky, although 
naturally coming down on the side of Michurin, nevertheless admitted tha‘ 


Morgan’s views could not be dismissed out of hand: “Modern data enable bot 
forms of variability to be considered regular. However, an ameliorative, adaptab|. 
variability plays the leading role in evolution and selection. Therefore, Morgan’ 
standpoint in this question is erroneous in its basic link.’’® 


Zavadsky goes on to attack Lysenko for his views on the discreteness of tl 
hereditary basis: 


It is well known that the concept of genes has been driven from Soviet biolos 


and has become the personification of everything false and idealistic. The strugg'e 


against the major distortions in the understanding of genes which have taken plac: 
in genetics actually turned into a struggle for the rejection both of the concept 


itself and of what has been learned about [it]. Naturally, after this the problem 


® Botanichesky zhurnal, No. 3 (1953), p. 381. 
* Ibid., No. 2 (1954). 

8 Ibid., No. 1 (1956), pp. 3—22. 

° Ibid., p- 6. 
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discreteness and the question of handing on hereditary features ceased to be studied. 
In the struggle against the divorcement of heredity from the milieu and the organism, 
heredity in its entirety was made absolute.?° 


Michurin attributed mutations either to the chance interbreeding of distantly 
- ted species or genuses of plants or to the influence of factors of environment 

their development. However, some outside influences can increase the number 

nutations without affecting their forms, which are always dependent on the 

stitutional peculiarities of the organism itself and its genotype, which forms a 

le, not merely the sum of a number of discrete genes. But this concept is 
1.eceptable to Soviet biology, which lays stress on the influence of milieu. Of 

rse, no one denies the influence of external factors, but they cannot create 

1ething entirely new if the organisms themselves do not supply the “raw 

erial” for the evolutionary process. Internal organic factors are of enormous 

sig nificance in evolution, and when Michurin attacked the theories of Weismann 

Morgan, he was attacking stages of development traversed by Western 
nee long ago. 

The criticism of Lysenko continued unabated. Thus, Issue No. 7 (1956) of the 
azazine Botanichesky zhurnal attacked his article in The Large Soviet Encyclopedia 
1 genetics: 

Genetics is treated extremely unfavorably in the second edition of the BSE 

The Large Soviet Encyclopedia]. There is not one article which could give the 

reader an idea of the scope and divisions of modern genetics and its development. 

[. D. Lysenko’s article “Genetics” is of a purely polemical nature, and in his 

»olemics this author touches on but a few questions of genetics, for example, the 

ole of chromosomes in heredity and the question of the relationship of sex and 

ody." 

Soviet biological magazines frequently discuss the theme of vegetative 
brids, although of late a more restrained and critical approach has been adopted. 
’. M. Olenov’s “Is the Possibility of Vegetative Hybridization an Argument 
rinst the Teaching of the Role of Chromosomes in Heredity?”!? is an answer 

ysenko’s assertion that “vegetative hybrids are an insuperable obstacle, 

nst which... the chromosome theory of heredity is shattered.”!* Then 

1, V. L. Ryzhkov’s “On the Basic Concepts of Genetics,” which is mainly a 

ission of the concept of heredity, seems to indicate that Soviet genetics may 

winging over to the line of thought followed in the West.'* However, there 

ll the question of the inheritance of acquired traits, a feature of Michurin’s 

ry. Ryzhkov does not mention this at all, a good indication that Soviet 
biology is still hampered by “official” views. 

t is clear that the inheritance of acquired traits and the evolutionary influence 

of c vironment are still obligatory principles for the Soviet biologist. Moreover, 


Ibid., p. 14. 

lbid., No. 7 (1956), p. 1,039. 

lbid., pp. 1,001—1,005. 

Tzvestiya Akademii nauk SSSR : Seriya biologicheskaya, No. 5 (1955), p. 4. 
Ibid., No. 2 (1956), pp. 203—205. 





if environment is described as a cause of evolution, it is only logical to expect 
that internal evolutionary factors will at least be played down if not complete:y 
rejected. This is the situation in the Soviet Union, even though as early as 1915 
Michurin ascribed some mutations to mere chance or to the adaptability inhere:it 
in living organisms. However, since Soviet researchers have no desire to engage 
in polemics which may take on a political turn they are very guarded in whut 
they say about the internal factors involved in the process of evolution. Thus, 
1956, R. L. Berg published an article on the evolution of the flower, in which le 
discussed the relationship between variability and selection.1* He wrote rather 
vaguely about the “autonomy” of the parts of a developing organism, avoidir g 
the question of the role of internal factors in the development process. In reality, 
the “‘flower—insect” system develops as something complete in itself and the 
mutual adaptation of both elements of the system regulates the variability of each 
of them. This situation is of extreme importance, for it resolves the appare uit 
contradiction between incidental, elementary hereditary changes and the formu- 
tion of complex functional systems. In the past this contradiction led to vitalistic 
concepts and the rejection of Darwin’s theory as a result of an arbitrary inter- 
pretation of the principle of chance as applied to biology. Berg stated that this 
“autonomy” exists in relationship to environment; in other words, it recognizes 
internal factors in development. However, it is evidently still impossible for a 
Soviet scientist to stress such factors, and in his reference to the “formative action 
of environment” Berg has paid lip service to the official point of view. Thus, 
although Lysenko’s theories have been rejected, Soviet biology has not embarked 
upon a new course. There has merely been a certain amount of correction of 
“deviations” introduced by “innovators and opponents of Western theory.” 


A further example of this is one of Lysenko’s early contentions that winter 
grain crops could be converted into spring crops, and vice versa.!® The significance 
of this principle is that it serves as a basis for the theory of the constancy of varia- 
bility and the direct adaptation of organisms to the conditions in which they live; 
that is, it provides the Soviet leaders with an outwardly scientific foundation for 
their views on the possibility of altering man’s make-up. However, the role played 
by selection was not taken into account. Eventually, in 1955, V. V. Skripchinsky 
showed that twenty years’ work on the problem of grain conversion had been 
fruitless.1”7 His views were confirmed by experiments which were carried out 
in Germany.!® 

Obviously, sooner or later there is bound to be a re-examination of the general 
question of the relationship between organism and environment. For some time 
now Botanichesky zhurnal has been publishing critical articles relating to the subject. 
A. A. Nitsenko’s “The Results of the Critical Discussion of M. I. Melnikoy’s 
Secondary School Experimental Textbook The Foundations of Darwinism,” ‘ot 


15 Botanichesky zhurnal, No. 3 (1956), pp. 318—34. 

16 Tbid., No. 1 (1953), pp. 44—56. 

17 Tbid., No. 1 (1955), pp. 64—90. 

18 Der Ziichter, Berlin, No. 11—12 (1955); H. Stubbe, quoted in Botanichesky zhurnal, No. 6 (1' 
pp. 897—99. 
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- ample, states that this textbook, which is in line with the official theories, 


ives a distorted idea of the content of Darwinism and its position today. 
founded and unchecked hypotheses are passed off in it as firmly established 
iths; this can only confuse and mislead . . .”!® 

It is somewhat surprising that no objection appears to have’ been raised to 
e term “Darwinism,” although modern theories on evolution, while maintain- 


ir x Darwin’s general line of development, have departed considerably from his 


ual beliefs. 

However, although criticism of faults is fine as far as it goes, it does not of 
elf alter the situation fundamentally. Hence, the majority of the contributions 
the major Soviet biological magazines Botanichesky zhurnal and Zoologichesky 
urnal are of a strictly practical nature, their authors preferring to avoid the 
falls of theory. Usually, answers to definite practical questions are being sought, 
din this respect at least Soviet biology is on a par with that in the West. 


As regards general studies, there is definite talent in the Soviet Union, and 


enty of it. In 1954 and 1955 alone, 529 theses, often reaching a very high 


ndard indeed, were published, covering such varied subjects as plant morphol- 
y, anatomy, embryology, and cytology; plant physiology; genetics; biochem- 
ry and biophysics; phytogeography and ecology; systematics; and crops.?° 


‘oreover, the number of research works on botany and zoology continues to 


increase. 


Soviet biologists are now enjoying increased contact with other countries. 
group of botanists visited China in the summer of 1955;?! another group 
rticipated in the twenty-ninth congress of the Polish Botanical Society ;** the 


vaturalists G. P. Dementev, L. K. Shaposhnikov, and A. V. Malinovsky par- 


\! 


icipated in an international meeting devoted to natural preservation, held 


Edinburgh on June 19-28, 1956;%5 the zoologist D. M. Fedotov visited 


dia in January 1956 to participate in the forty-third session of the Indian 
cience Congress ;*4 G. V. Nikolsky studied ichthyological problems in China ;*° 


| numbers of Soviet biologists and botanists have visited South America and 
rica in recent years.2® However, the apparent freedom is only a tactical move. 
ere can be no question at present of any integration of biology and sociology 
the basis of modern Western biological thought in the Soviet Union. 


In conclusion, it may be said that the vast amount of research being done by 
enormous number of Soviet specialists is not accompanied by any great 
oretical progress, because of pressure from above. Thus, the changes that 


Botanichesky zhurnal, No. 5 (1956), p. 779. 

*° Tbid., No. 2 (1955), pp. 256—80; No. 6 (1955), pp. 867—910; No. 10 (1956), pp. 1,532—54 
Ibid., No. 8 (1956), pp. 1,235—62. 

* Ibid., No. 11 (1956), pp. 1,722—29. 

“3 Zoologichesky zhurnal, No. 12 (1956), pp. 1,914—16. 

*4 Tbid., No. 10 (1956), pp. 1,593—97. 

*® Tbid., No. 11 (1956), pp. 1,747—64. 

*6 P. A. Baranov, V tropicheskoi Afrike : Zapiski botanika (In Tropical Africa: A Botanist’s Notes), 

cow, 1956; Botanichesky zhurnal, No. 4 (1953), pp. 485—96. 





have taken place cannot be interpreted as a sign of a new course in Soviet biology, 
since Soviet scientists still cannot speak freely about the results of their worl. 
While biology is still subjected to the official Party line it cannot produce the 
results warranted by the number of experts the Soviets have at their disposa . 
N. N. Kuznetsov 


Literature and Arts 


Pasternak and »Dr. Zhivago« 


On many occasions in the past authors have had their work published i1 
foreign countries because for some reason or other it has been unacceptable i1 
their native land. Sometimes a great hue and cry has arisen, sometimes there h: s 
been scarcely a murmur. In the Soviet Union, however, such an event cou! | 
never pass unnoticed: if a particular work has been officially banned but is neve: - 
theless published abroad, thereby escaping the regulations designed to bring a 
into line with government policy and deprive artists of a chance to depict Sovic 
life as it really is, this is indeed a notable occasion. Therefore, the publicatio 
abroad of Boris Pasternak’s novel Dr. Zhivago, which had been rejected by the 
Soviet publishing houses, has aroused considerable attention. It need only be 
said that since the Soviets came to power forty years ago only two other write: 
have done this: Evgeny Zamyatin and Boris Pilnyak. Zamyatin sent his novel W 
an exposure of the Soviet system, abroad for publication, for which he w: 
expelled from the Union of Soviet Writers and only through a stroke of great 
fortune was able to emigrate from the Soviet Union; Pilnyak published hi 
story The Red Tree, in which he convincingly portrayed the crisis facing Com- 
munism, in Berlin. He later perished during the Yezhov purges. Nikolai Bulg»- 
kov’s The White Guard and some of Ilya Ehrenburg’s works, which were als 
published abroad, do not come within this category since they had not bee 
banned by the Soviet censor before their publication. Hence, Dr. Zhivago | 
only the third work in which the Soviet authorities have discovered “seditious” 
intentions to appear abroad. What makes the case even more interesting is th: 
it has taken place at a time when the Soviet leaders are doing their utmost t 
acquire for themselves a reputation for democracy and tolerance towards perso: 
thinking along lines other than the established Party line. 

Although Pasternak has always been a resident of the Soviet Union, he ca 
hardly be described as a “Soviet” writer, for the quality of his work, the peculiar 
ties of his creative methods, and his very choice of themes are not of the patte: 
usually associated with Soviet writers. In this, his cultural heritage played 
distinct role. The son of the Russian landscape and portrait painter Leoni 
Pasternak, a friend of Leo Tolstoy, Boris Pasternak was born in 1890 and spe: 
his childhood in congenial surroundings, in which art, music, painting, and 
literature were constant companions. He first studied in the philological depar'- 
ment of Moscow University, later going to the University of Marburg in German... 
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hile still a student he began to write poetry, although music was at that time 
first love and his ambition was to become a professional musician. In 1912 he 
ned a literary group which included Mayakovsky and Aseev and published 
first work in the magazine Tsentrifuga, the organ of the moderate Futurists, 
10 along with the Symbolists and the Acmeists were the avant-garde of Russian 
-rature. However, Pasternak soon broke with this group and started on his 

n path, not directly connected with any of the literary schools existing at the 
ie. His reason for going his own way was that what he demanded of art did 
t fit within the framework of any group’s literary canons; nor could he reconcile 
nself with narrow, group trends. 

In 1914 Pasternak’s first collection of verse The Twin in the Clouds was printed. 
was not a popular success, but his new and fresh talent was recognized by 
ver poets and by those who also demanded much of literature. Immediately 
ticed was the mastery with which he introduced new methods of writing, 
rticularly the contrapuntal style, with its musical interweaving of several 
ferent, parallel themes into a single poem. He was immediately placed on a par 
th poets such as Khlebnikov and Mandelshtam, of whom much is said but 
le read. 

Indicative of Pasternak’s character was that the Revolution hardly figured in 
verse. During the years of the seizure of power and the civil war he remained 
sof from the events taking place around him and remained faithful to his theme: 
presentation of his unique, profound comprehension of the world, of people, 
ture, and his own inner development. At the height of the Revolution he pub- 
hed his collection of poems Over the Barriers, the title of which was meant to 

iply that the author was striving to rise above war, revolution, and the class 
ruggle, having placed art above all else. 

\ similar thought is perceptible in his collection of poems entitled My Sister 
e, also written in 1917 but published in 1922. The title poem, which, like 
r the Barriers, was completely divorced from the events taking place all around, 
s on quite a different theme: My sister is life and today in a downpour / Of 
‘nal rain she burst upon the heads of all, / But people with watch chains are 
ughtily peevish / And politely complain, like snakes in the corn. 

Throughout the whole of the period covered by World War I, the Revolution, 
d the Civil War Pasternak remained uninfluenced by these tremendous but, for 
n, extraneous events. His verses retained their independence of theme and his 
ges were bright and unexpected. He did not confine himself to the Russian 
ld, but reached out for Western Europe, its history and culture: There 
ed Martin Luther. There the brothers Grimm. / Sharp-clawed roofs. Trees. 
adstones. / And all this recalls them and draws one towards them. / All is 
e. And all is likeness. . . 


Pasternak frequently expressed his attitude towards poetry in a poetic form 


” 


| he fervently proclaimed his devotion to this branch of literature. “Poetry 
wrote, “I will swear by thee...” By this he was implying the method by 
ich poetry is born in the poet’s inner, subconscious world, and the processes 
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by which they mature: feeling is more important than intellect. “Reason?” | ¢ 
asked. “It is like the moon to a lunatic. We are friends, but I am not its vehicle.” 


Although criticism has been leveled at Pasternak for passive acceptance of 
the Communist regime, the criticism is not really valid. It has already becn 
stated that the poet remained aloof from events taking place around him, 
However, in a poem “To a Friend” he almost prophetically perceived the dang: r 
a true poet—and hence an unfettered mind—would present to the regime and tht 
genuine art would be repressed: At the time of the great soviet, / Where burnir¢ 
passion found its place, / A seat for the poet was left, insincerely: / It was a 
danger, if not empty. 

At that period, when many poets including Esenin and, to some exter, 
Mayakovsky, heralded the Revolution with profane verse, Pasternak remaine |, 
if not devout in the full sense of the word, at least imbued with a feeling «f 
reverence toward everything living, particularly nature, which he endowed wih 
emotions and life. 


For some time Pasternak continued to write prose as well as verse, and in 
1925 he published a collection of stories. They did not attract particular attentio 1, 
however, and it may justifiably be said that they were written more in continuous 
blank verse than in a fluid prose. 


Pasternak’s work had considerable influence on other Soviet poets and writers, 
as even the essentially hostile A Literary Encyclopedia, published in Moscow in 
1934, admitted. This influence was ascribed to the unusual variety of his rhythms, 
the way he cleverly combined different themes or variations of the same theme 
in a few lines, and the rich instrumentation of his verse—all combining to make 
his poetry musically expressive. Among the examples given is a quatrain on 
London: The cabbies’ rank, the solemn Tower, rising / Terraced from the waves 
and rich in crime, / The sonorous horseshoes and icy tones / of Westminster, a 
mass wreathed in mourning. 


In view of the reputation which Pasternak was acquiring, it was almost 
inevitable that Soviet critics would attempt to attribute to him pro-Communist 
sentiments. It was frequently alleged that he had accepted the Revolution since 
he had described it in his poems “Lieutenant Shmit” and “The Year 905,” 
published in 1926 and 1927 respectively. However, it can hardly be argued that 
these poems signified acceptance, for the Revolution was only the vehicle { 
his poetic imagery. Moreover, The Large Soviet Encyclopedia (1st ed., 1939, XLIV 
334) attacked “Lieutenant Skmit” on the grounds that Pasternak had “reduc 
the socially significant theme of revolution to a lyrical account of the perso: 
fate of the hero.” The criticism implied in these words—that the poet had, 
fact, not accepted the Revolution or even regarded it as “socially significant” —w as 
reflected in official organs. The 1939 edition of A Literary Encyclopedia, | 
example, stated: “He strove to retire to fastnesses of bourgeois culture remov 
from the noise of the social fray” (p. 466), and “[He wanted] to close his e\ 
to the awesome visage of life . . .” (p. 467). His skeptical view of the building 
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ialism and his claim that art was true art only when separated from immediate 
nts were criticized particularly severely. As recently as 1954 the Encyclopedic 
tionary (Vol. II, p. 614), attacked him on the grounds that “individualism, a 
arture from reality, and formalistic refinement are characteristic of many of 
works.” These three “faults,” it must be added, are possibly the worst a 
iet writer can be guilty of. Pasternak’s. extremely individual interpretation of 
was also stressed in The Large Soviet Encyclopedia (2nd ed., 1955, XX XII, 212), 
ich described him as a symbolist with a tendency to “avoid contemporary 
+ blems.” Further shortcomings were that “he suffers from an excessively 
jective interpretation of the world, complexity of imagery, and ultrarefinement 
anguage,” and that his views on art “rest on idealistic, bourgeois esthetics.” 
t should be added that no living Soviet writer has been described in such terms, 
«| that these attacks were made after Stalin’s death, during the period of the 
called thaw. 
During the 1930’s and 1940’s Pasternak published only one original work, 
| vard the Early Trains (1943), which had war as its theme. So complete was his 
ofness from the Soviet literary scene that it came as no surprise when in 1946 
lanov, in his well-known speech on writers who were not toeing the Party 
, attacked Pasternak for being ideologically alien to the era. 


It was widely believed in the West that Pasternak had refused or been for- 
den to do any more writing and that, instead, he had devoted himself all this 
e to translations. This view seemed confirmed by the extremely fine trans- 
ons of Shakespeare, Keats, Verlaine, the Hungarian Petéfi, and several others, 
which he clearly must have devoted considerable time and energy. However, 


April 1954 issue of the literary magazine Zuamya published a number of 
ems by Pasternak which it described as taken from a novel in prose on which 
poet was engaged. The following brief outline was appended: 


It is proposed finishing the novel in the summer. It covers the period from 
1903 through 1929, with an epilogue dealing with [World War II]. 

The hero, Yury Andreevich Zhivago, a doctor, thinker, searcher, of a creative 
ind artistic temperament, dies in 1929. He leaves behind some notebooks and, 
mong his other papers, some finished poems written in his youth, several of which 
ire printed here and which, together, form the concluding chapter of the novel. 


[his is the bald outline of Dr. Zhivago, which Pasternak sent to a Soviet and 
[Italian Communist publisher. The novel, however, is not just the life story 
the hero, but a bold and detailed description of the world in which he lives 
iet society, that is. So caustic are the comments, that the novel may be 
irded as an outspoken condemnation of the whole Soviet system. One 
he characters, of which there are more than 150 in the book, states: 


... the promulgation of the Constitution, which people knew would never be 
put into practice; the holding of elections without the element of choice. And when 
the war came, with its real horrors, with its real dangers and the real threat of 
death—it proved a blessing in comparison with the inhuman authority of abstraction ; 
it brought relief; it put an end to the diabolic power of the dead word. 





The epilogue of the novel describes how the peoples of the Soviet Univn 
passionately thirsted for freedom and how they hoped that their desires wou'd 
be attained: “In the postwar years the harbinger of freedom was borne in te 
air, making up [the people’s] only basic interest in life.” 

The final chapter in verse gives a picture of Dr. Zhivago’s moods at varios 
periods in his life. They begin with poems which show his acceptance of natu e 
and the life around him, switch to lines describing more profound, more intim: :¢ 
experiences, and conclude with verses of a religious trend, in which sufferi:g 
is the leitmotif. 

Once the contents of the novel were known to some extent it was inevitalle 
that the Soviet authorities would do all they could to prevent the novel fron 
being printed abroad and to gain possession of the manuscript. However, it 
appears that the Italian Communist publisher, who stood to gain consideral|y 
if he published the book, is a businessman first and a Communist second. At leat, 
Moscow’s approaches were in vain. 

Pasternak’s bold move was unlikely to pass off without a reaction. Alreac'y 
Literaturnaya gazeta, in a review of a collection of S. Vasilev’s poems published 
on September 19, 1957, described Pasternak as a talented writer “who has 
strayed from the true path.” This was followed by an even stronger attack on 
November 16 in an article by the critic V. Pertsov, who accused Pasternak of 
belonging to those writers who “based themselves on the priority of art over the 
Revolution” and denounced him for not wanting to “fight against chaos, feeling 
himself completely in his element in it.” Then again, an article in Zuamya (No. 8, 
1957) sharply attacked Pasternak’s “‘non-Party” attitude, while on November 228, 
Literaturnaya gazeta published a report by chairman of the Union of Soviet 
Writers Aleksandr Surkov in which he hinted darkly that “there had been attempts 
to canonize the work of B. Pasternak and several modern poets with similar 
trends.” This is perhaps the most important criticism of all to date, for there is 
a strong implication that the attacks are to be broadened to include not just 
Pasternak but all advocates of pure art. All this is closely connected with Khrush- 
chev’s recent directive on the continued subordination of art to the regime. 


The appearance of Dr. Zhivago has an importance over and above its literary 
significance: it is an indication that there are still writers in the Soviet Union who 
are striving to give concrete form to the frustration which the rigid limitations 
imposed on them produces, while the countermeasures taken by the authori'ies 


can only mean that there are also persons eager to read such authors. 
A, Ga 





REVIEWS 


Kommunist 


Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. Nos. 1 and 2, 1958. 


The leading article of the first 1958 issue, “A Real Way to Reduce International 

Tension,” is a hymn of praise to the Soviet Union’s foreign policy. It contains, 

vever, nothing new, but merely discusses a number of measures taken by the 

Kremlin to influence the outside world. These are primarily the appeal issued at 

- anniversary session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, Khrushchev’s speech 

t the ninth session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, and the Soviet govern- 

it’s notes to heads of governments in Europe, Asia, and the United States. 

e Soviet press has already given much attention to these events, but they have 

n repeated here for their propaganda value. They also conceal a very definite 

eat, masked by a show of the love of peace which Kommunist alleges is a major 
ture of Soviet foreign policy: 

Although possessing enormous power, the Soviet Union does not think in terms 
of either “missile diplomacy” or “sputnik diplomacy.” The Soviet Union is throwing 
its power and its enormous international authority onto the scales of the struggle 
for peace... 


Che implication of the superiority of the Soviet system over all others contained 
in this article is developed further in D. Panov’s “Science and Socialism.” Its 
main thought is anything but modest: 


The recent major achievements of Soviet science reflect in a concentrated form the 
superiority of our socialist system, our economy, our culture, and our Marxist- 
Leninist ideology over the capitalist system, over its economy, culture, and ideology. 


\ comparison of the lectures and laboratory work of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, on the one hand, and several Moscow higher educational 
establishments, on the other, is made as “substantiation” of this claim. 


Marshal A. Eremenko’s “The Historical Victory at Stalingrad” discusses the 
fiticenth anniversary of the Battle of Stalingrad. It is essentially an analysis of the 
operations there, about which much has been written already. It is interesting to 
noie that Khrushchev, as a member of the War Council of the Stalingrad and 
Southeastern fronts, is described as responsible for most of the work on the plan 
which brought about the rout of the Germans and relieved the beleaguered city. 


\t first glance A. Kostousov’s “First Results” appears to be something fresh, 
for it is based on material covering the first six months’ work of the Moscow 
Oblast sovnarkhoz (economic council) which was formed as a result of Khrush- 
chev’s reorganization of the whole Soviet economic system. It would seem only 
natural that the author, in order to show the effectiveness of the measure, would 
compare the industrial situation before and after the reorganization. However, 
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the author restricts himself to an enumeration of enterprises and industrial manage- 
ment organizations, and an outline of the extent of capital investments, the 
amount of equipment available, the nature of the production, and so on, carefully 
avoiding points of direct comparison (presumably because the difference is not 
favorable). Furthermore, Kostousov makes it clear that in many respects the 
industry of the central regions is not producing the desired results: 

The first sovnarkhoz’ steps in the solution of this complicated task [cooperatio | 
show that there is still a lot of work to be done here... 

It is time, it seems to us, to alter the principles by which this type of constructivn 
[housing] is planned... 

A check has ascertained that only in the enterprises of the Moscow Oblist 
sovnarkhoz, and only providing the best [possible] use is made of . . . the looms, is 
there a possibility of increasing the processing of raw and prepared fibers by twenty 
million square meters a year... 

In general, the article is more of a directive than a summary, and even then 
only repeats what has been said frequently for more than half a year. 

Secretary of the Ivanovo Oblast Committee F. Titov’s ““The Management of 
Industry under the New Conditions” is closely linked with the previous article. 
The reason for its publication is clearly that the factories of Ivanovo Oblast have 
slightly better output figures than those of other oblasts. The article is designed 
to point out to the Party organizations of the other regions the need to take 
control of local industry and to ensure that Khrushchev’s reorganization is carried 
out as efficiently as possible. This is another variation on the old theme of the role 
of the Party organizations in the country’s production processes. 

Minister of Agriculture V. Matskevich’s “On the Zonal System of Agri- 
culture” has nothing to say about the failure to meet agricultural plans, of which 
there have been many hints in the Soviet press. The author mentions only 
“achievements” and compares recent years with 1913. However, the article's 
main theme is hardly worth a serious thought, since it is obvious even to the 
layman that the kolkhozes of the Ukraine, the Central Asian steppes, the Far 
North, and the Transcaucasus, for instance, cannot have one and the same agri- 
cultural plan. It is self-evident that in a country the size of the USSR there must be 
different zones with different agricultural programs. 

V. Ivanov’s “Notes on the Specific Character of Art” discusses Khrushchev’s 
speech “For a Closer Bond Between Literature and Art and Human Living.” 
The only difference between this article and the numerous others written on the 
same subject is that Ivanov does not attack writers and poets, but those critics 
who in the period of the so-called thaw made more or less independent 
assertions. 

V. Mikheev’s “Under the Banner of the Struggle Against Imperialism, {or 
Peace and Independence” is devoted to the recent Cairo conference designed to 
cement the solidarity of the Afro-Asian peoples. It is written in a very superficial 
manner and is more of a chronicle than an article. Much space is given to attacks 
on the non-Communist countries and to questions of coexistence. The only points 
of the political resolution passed at the conference which are quoted are directed 
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against the free world. It is stressed that the conference condemned “plots aimed 
at overthrowing national governments in the interests of the imperialists.” Any 
her type of plot, it would seem, is admissible. 
One noteworthy feature of this issue was that only Party officials submitting 
riicles have had their position indicated; articles by ministers, marshals, Supreme 
viet members, and so on were carried without indication of the author’s position. 


* 


The present Kremlin leaders are doing their best to influence the whole world 

id to advance their position by making use of conflicts between individual 

ions. Moreover, as opposed to Stalin’s policy of isolation, Khrushchev and 

advisers are trying to get a foothold in even the most remote areas of the globe. 

this respect, some sort of flexible Comintern is required to combine and direct 

ch propagandistic measures as the conferences, meetings, and congresses which 
are held from time to time and whose main line is anti-Western. 

This need is reflected in the editorial of issue No. 2, entitled ““To Step up the 
Struggle Against Bourgeois and Reformist Ideology.” The tone of the article 
brooks no argument; it is the tone of an autocrat. Thus, after hailing the alleged 
victories of Marxism-Leninism, the article continues: 

The capitalist system, doomed by history to destruction, is no longer able to 
advance ideas which might inspire and attract millions of people... 

Capitalism has exhausted itself historically and must yield to the new socialist 
system. 

The word “must” is in this case very indicative: it expresses a demand, under- 
lines a threat, and claims unequivocally that the struggle is being waged not by 
two equal sides but by sides of which one—the socialist—has obvious advantages in 
every respect. Hence, even the very concept of coexistence is, from the Communist 
standpoint, something of a concession to an opponent who has already spent his 
st ength. 

Of course, the Communist brand of peaceful coexistence has numerous reserva- 
tions, the chief one being that it is always linked with a tense ideological struggle: 

It should be noted that the Communists’ efforts to ensure the peaceful coexistence 

f two systems not only does not remove the question of an ideological struggle, 

but, on the contrary, promotes the competition of ideas to one of the leading places. 

The rejection of a competition of ideas would mean in fact capitulation to the 

ideology of monopolistic capital and reaction, would bring the danger of war nearer. 

This is an expression of the confidence the Communists feel in their belief that 
the Communist ideology will progressively win more and more adherents. 
H: wever, at the same time everything possible is being done to ensure that there 
wi | be no revisions of Marxist-Leninist ideology. They want to create the impres- 
sion that Marxist ideas are infallible. 

For this reason, a constant struggle is being waged against dogmatism and 
every effort made to demonstrate that Marxism-Leninism meets the demands of 
an\ specific era. The main attack, nevertheless, is directed against revisionists, and 
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even members of the Party Central Committee who have permitted the 
slightest re-evaluation which might be regarded as revisionistic are listed as 
anti-Marxists : 
In this connection it is impossible not to note that the “new point of view” of 
some members of the Communist Party of the United States on the American 
economy as stable is a new version of the old right opportunist theory of the uni- 
queness of the United States and is also, in essence, an apologia for capitalism. 
Kommunist particularly stresses that throughout its entire history capitalisn 
has never used such refined forms of social demagoguery as those to which it is 
now having recourse. Here the Party’s main theoretical organ sharply attacks the 
preaching of paternalism, humanistic labor relations, and the granting of certain 
privileges to individual groups of qualified workers. The sharpest attacks of «ll 
are reserved for those who consider Communist theory utopian, and consider- 
able annoyance is evidenced in the reaction to the point made by some researchers 
that an elite has been formed in the Soviet Union. 

All Communists with leanings towards revisionism are warned in no uncertain 
terms: 

Where the road to revisionism, the road of those who took up the standpoint 
of “National Communism,” leads in the long run is clear from the examples of Djilas 
and Imre Nagy, who went as far as direct betrayal of the cause of socialism and the 
fundamental national interests of all countries and peoples. 


A." Sobolev’s “On the Contradictions in Socialist Society and the Ways of 
Overcoming Them” develops further the basic thesis of the lead article. Recently, 
Kommunist has been deluged with letters from Communists in all parts of the Soviet 
Union asking for answers to difficult theoretical questions. Sobolev takes up the 
general question (one which not long ago could not have been discussed in the 
Soviet press) of contradictions in the Soviet system and in a socialist society and 
the reasons for their existence, in an effort to satisfy the enquirers. He adopts an 
unfriendly attitude, pointing out that some ideological workers have not under- 
stood the essence of criticism, have underestimated the value of instructions from 
above, and have even ignored the unity allegedly a major feature of Soviet 
society. To illustrate this claim the author chooses examples from the world of 
literature: 

Thus, the playwright Zorin in his play The Guests found insoluble contradictions 
between the leading cadres and the working masses. In his portrayal, these forces 
appear hostile, in opposition to one another. Dudintsev in his book Not by Briad 
Alone “discovered” insuperable contradictions between the creative activity of 
Soviet citizens and the Soviet administrative apparatus. Yashin in his story Lervrs 
depicted a conflict between the inmost thoughts of Communists and their automatic, 
spontaneous actions. 


Then follows a description of numerous other types of contradictions. Whether 
Sobolev makes his point is very much open to doubt. 

An article by Mashal I. Bagramyan, entitled ““A Renowned Battle Path,” is 
written to mark the fortieth anniversary of the foundation of the Soviet armed 
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ces. It is in line with all the other articles written on parallel themes that have 
ppeared recently, but does contain a number of points of interest. First, among the 
ented commanders and military chiefs, whom the Soviet people “has advanced 
m its midst” are several former “enemies of the people”—V. Blyukher, I. Ubore- 
h, and I. Yakir; second, the leading political workers listed in the history 
the Army include P. Postyshev, S. Kosior, and A. Bubnovy. Stalin is listed 
rd, Khrushchev seventeenth; third, the main reasons for the catastrophic events 
ich marked the Soviet Union’s entry into World War II were the mistakes and 
scalculations made by Stalin; fourth, no mention at all is made of British and 
1erican wartime aid; fifth, the destruction of the Japanese Kwantung Army in 
janchuria is described as the reason for Japan’s capitulation, not the dropping of 
temic bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki; sixth, Zhukov is listed in sixth 
‘ition, after Budenny, Vasilevsky, Vatutin, Voroshilov, and Govorov, among the 
ny’s most talented commanders, but in the final part of the article his rating is 

n lower and his conduct described as “harmful and dangerous.” 
E. Frolov’s “Some Questions on the Completion of the Reorganization of the 
ministration of Industry” is of particular importance, inasmuch as it reflects the 
sent crisis in planning. The return to the former method of economic adminis- 
ion (the sovnarkhoz) has proved more complicated in practice than was 
»ected. The main reason is that in comparison with the first years of the Soviet 
tem the country’s economy has grown considerably and is much more complex. 
The author admits quite openly that Gosplan is unequal to the task of drawing up 
plans required for each sector of the economy. “The unpreparedness of the 
apparatus of Gosplan of the RSFSR for an examination of the plans was evident 
rom the time taken to pass them. By the middle of January many sovnarkhozes 
| did not have ratified output plans for 1958. Gosplan of the Federation 
SFSR] did not show sufficient clarity and speed in accumulating material 
ds.” The numerous remarks on these lines throughout the article clearly 
inclicate that Khrushchev’s aim of reorganizing industry is still far from a reality. 


> 


V. Trifonov’s ““The Successes of the Nationality Policy of the Chinese Commu- 
ist Party” proclaims the Chinese Communists’ alleged successes in removing 
inequalities in their country. This policy has been borrowed from the Soviet 
communist Party, although care is taken to avoid direct comparison with the 
USSR and the fact that in pre-Revolutionary Russia there were not such restric- 
ions on the national minorities as there were in China is deliberately passed over. 


An article by the general secretary of the British Communist Party, “The 
«bor Party’s Policy Today,” is designed to show that the British Labor Party is 
entially opportunistic. The main attack is on the ideas contained in the new 
abor Party program, which is described as “an attempt to force the labor 
vement formally and officially to support modern monopolistic capital.” 
The final article in this issue is V. Ermilov’s “Against a False Interpretation 
Dostoevsky,” which is directed against V. Shklovsky’s book on Dostoevsky 
and Against, in which an evaluation of the great Russian writer unacceptable 
m a Communist standpoint is given. A. Gaev 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 









January 1958 


1 Report published by the Central Statistical 
Administration on the fulfillment of the 1957 
plan for the production of rolled ferrous metal. 

Report published by the Central Statistical 
Administration on the preschedule fulfillment of 
the plan for state deliveries and purchases of veg- 
etables and state purchases of fruit and grapes. 

Decree of the Committee for International 
Lenin Prizes on the award of the 1956 Peace 
Prizes published. 

Supreme Soviet delegation headed by 
M. P. Tarasov arrives in Rangoon. 

Decree of the Ministry of Trade of the USSR 
increasing prices of vodka and wine, various 
types of automobiles, motorcycles, and 
machine-manufactured carpets, standardizing 
prices for bread, and reducing retail prices for 
some types of television sets and cameras 
published. 

Chairman of the Czech government Siroky 
arrives in Moscow en route for India, Indo- 
nesia, Burma, Cambodia, and Ceylon. 


to 


w 


Report published of signature in Moscow on 
December 31, 1957 of protocol on Soviet- 
Bulgarian nontrade accounts. 

Report published of signature in the State 
Committee for Cultural Liaison with Foreign 
Countries of protocol and plan of Soviet- 
Yugoslav cultural and scientific cooperation. 

Chairman of the Syrian Council for Eco- 
nomic Development Hassan Djabbar leaves 
Moscow for home. 

Delegation of the Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR headed by I. P. Bardin leaves 
Moscow for India to participate in the forty- 
fifth session of the Indian Science Congress 
Association. 


es 


Australian Communist Party delegation 
received in the Party Central Committee. 


uw 


Decrees of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR on electoral districts in 
connection with the elections to the Council 
of the Union and Soviet of Nationalities 
published. 

Egyptian government economic delegation 
headed by Minister of Industry Aziz Sidki 
arrives in Moscow. 


a 
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Report published of recent Party confi r- 
ences in Kustanai, Kherson, Mari, Omsk, 
Karachaevo-Cherkess, Murmansk, Voronezh, 
Kursk, Stalin, Crimean, Dagestan, Psk« 
Poltava, Zaporozhe, Stalingrad, Kaliningra.! 
and Vladimir oblasts. 


TASS report published of reduction of thc 
Soviet armed forces by 300,000 men. 

Ninth plenary session of the All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions opens 
Moscow. 


Report published of the opening in Mosco 
of an international conference of sociologis:s 
on peaceful cooperation, organized | 
UNESCO and the International Sociologic.l 
Association. 

Report published by the Central Statistical 
Administration on the fulfillment of the 1957 
plan for state deliveries of raw cotton. 

Conference of Ukrainian sovnarkhoz cha 
men ends in Kiev. 


Protocol of Soviet-North Korean mutual trac 
agreement for 1958 signed in Moscow. 


Conference of republic sovkhoz directors, 
convened by the Kazakh Party Central 
Committee, opens in Alma-Ata. 

Soviet government proposals for reduci 
international tension published. 

Bulganin’s _ letters Eisenhower i 
Macmillan published. 


to 


Bulganin’s letters to Adenauer, Gaillard, and 
Chairman of the Italian Council of Ministers 7 
Zoli published. 

Report published of Party mectings 
Leningrad, Tashkent, Gorky, Kazan, Kem 17S 
rovo, Kuibyshev, Saratov, Tomsk, Fru: 
Bryansk, Izhevsk, Ulan-Ude, Astrak! 
Kurgan, Magadan, and cities in the Georg 
SSR. 

UNESCO-sponsored international cong: 
of sociologists ends in Moscow. 


Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme So 
of the USSR ratifying the composition ot 
Central Electoral Commission for the elect\\1s 
to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR publis 















Bulganin’s letters to Norwegian Prime 
Minister Gerhardsen, Canadian Prime Minister 
Diefenbaker, and Greek Prime Minister 
Karamanlis published. 
The Yemen Crown Prince arrives in Moscow. 

Soviet-Hungarian mutual trade agreement 
t for 1958—60 signed in Moscow. 
‘s Second session of Sovict-Japanese fishing 
, commission opens in Moscow. 

Bulganin’s letters to Danish Prime Minister 


ad, Hansen and Belgian Prime Minister van Acker 


published. 

The President of the Chinese Academy of 
Sciences arrives in Moscow for talks on 
scientific cooperation. 


rhe Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR ratifies Soviet-Albanian convention on 
dual nationality. 

Decree of the ninth plenary session of the 
$ \ll-Union Central Council of Trade Unions 
mn trade union tasks in connection with the 
i decisions of the December plenary session of 

the Party Central Committee published. 
Bulganin’s letters to Turkish Prime Minister 
Menderes and Dutch Prime Minister Drese 
vublished. 

lest flight of new airplane IL-18 takes place 

Krasnodar. 

Moscow Oblast Party meeting held. 


15 Bulganin’s letters to Nehru and Nasser 
published. 
Report published of the establishment of 
Soviet-Ghana diplomatic relations. 
Khrushchev’s replies to questions of editor 
Danish youth organization’s magazine 
published. 
The Yemen Crown Prince leaves Moscow. 


Soviet-Ceylonese agreement on cultural 


d operation signed in Colombo. 


irge coal deposit discovered in Oktyabrsky 
aion, Dzhalal-Abad Oblast, Kirgiz SSR. 


17 Supreme Soviet delegation headed by I. A. 
senediktov leaves Moscow for Karachi. 


18 Report published of recent Party conferences in 
Smolensk, Nikolaevo, Chechen-Ingush, Nov- 
wrod, Yaroslavl, Akmolinsk, Kuibyshev, 
helyabinsk, Rostov, Orel, Kostroma, Keme- 
rovo, and other oblasts. 
TASS report published on Khrushchev’s 


; sit to Poland. 


s Supreme 


Soviet delegation headed by 
P. Tarasov leaves Rangoon for home. 
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23 


Soviet-Afghan border treaty signed in 
Moscow. 
Argentinean trade mission arrives in 
Moscow. 


Soviet trade union delegation arrives in 
Cairo. 

Soviet-Bulgarian protocol on mutual claims 
relating to Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia 
signed in Moscow. 

Sino-Soviet agreement on joint scientific and 
technological research and Soviet aid to China 
in this work concluded in Moscow. 

Chairman of the Council of the Union of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR P. P. Lobanov 
receives group of Indian and Ceylonese partici- 
pants in the recent Cairo Afro-Asian conference. 

Sixth session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Uzbek SSR ends in Tashkent. 

Session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Georgian SSR held in Tbilisi. 


Report published of Party meetings in Kiev, 
Karelian, Stalingrad, Arkhangelsk, Kharkov, 
Karaganda, Tyumen, Chuvash, Kirov, Volog- 
da, Tambov, West Kazakhstan, Kzyl-Orda, 
and other oblasts. 


TASS report published on the end of Sputnik I. 
Appeal of the Party Central Committee and 
Council of Ministers of the USSR to the Soviet 
population for increased agricultural output 
published. 
Republic conferences of leading agricultural 
workers open in Kiev and Minsk. 


Agreement on Soviet technological aid to 
Poland in the sphere of the peaceful application 
of atomic energy signed in Moscow. 

Forms of ballots laid down by the Central 
Electoral Commission for the elections to the 
Supreme Sovict of the USSR published. 

TASS statement on Bagdad Pact Council 
session published. 

Austrian Communist Party delegation re- 
ceived in the Party Central Committee. 

Mikoyan receives Indonesian Minister of 
Public Works and Power P. M. Noor. 

Pervukhin receives Noor. 

Communiqué published on the conclusion of 
Soviet-Polish consular and dual nationality 
conventions. 

Delegation of the Stalingrad City Council 
headed by Chairman of the City Executive 
Committee A. V. Dynkin arrives in Egypt. 

Fifteenth congress of the Latvian Commu 
nist Party opens in Riga. 
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25 Khrushchev’s speech on agriculture at con- 


ference of leading Belorussian agricultural 
workers on January 22 published. 

Report published of discovery of new iron 
ore deposits near Kremenchug. 

Soviect-Romanian consular and dual nation- 
ality conventions ratified in Moscow. 

Nineteenth congress of the Armenian 
Communist Party opens in Erevan. 

First Secretary of the Bulgarian Communist 
Party T. Zhivkov, Chairman of the Bulgarian 
Council of Ministers A. Yugov, and Minister 
of Trade B. Taskov arrive in Moscow. 


Khrushchev’s speech on the international 
situation at conference of leading Belorussian 


agricultural workers on January 22 published. 


Report published by the Central Statistical 
Administration on the fulfillment of the 1957 
state plan. 

The Albanian Ambassador to the USSR 
leaves Moscow. 

Zhivkov, Yugov, and Taskov leave Moscow 
for home. 

Eighteenth congress of the 
Communist Party opens in Tbilisi. 


Georgian 


28 Sessions of the Supreme Soviet of the RSIS 
and the Ukrainian and Belorussian SSR’s « 
Twenty-second congress of the A 
baidzhan Communist Party opens in Baku 
All-union conference on corn and pot 
opens in Moscow. 
Seventh congress of the Moldavian ( 
munist Party opens in Kishinev. 
Tenth congress of the Estonian Comn 
Party opens in Tallin. 


29 N. K. Baibakov’s report on the RSFSR 
state plan published. 
Soviet-US cultural, technical, and « 
tional agreement published. 


Communiqué on the Argentinean 
mission’s stay in the USSR published. 

Report published of Khrushchev’s tall 
West German publisher Axel Springe: 
chief editor of Die Welt Hans Zchrer. 

Report published of signature of S 
Egyptian agreement on economic and tec! 
cooperation. 

Eighth session of the Supreme Sovict « 
Latvian SSR ends in Riga. 





Changes and Appointments 


Marshal K. K. Rokossovsky released from his 
duties as Commander, Transcaucasian Military 
District, in connection with his appointment 
as Deputy Minister of Defense of the 
USSR. 

M. V. Zimyanin released from his duties as 
Ambassador to North Viet Nam in connection 
with his transfer to another post. 


L. I. Sokolov appointed Ambassador to 
North Viet Nam. 


7 G. N. Zarubin released from his duti 
Ambassador to the United States in connc 
with his transfer to another post. 

A. M. Menshikov appointed Ambas 
to the United States. 


21 A. N. Abramov released from his dut 
Ambassador to Israel in connection wit 
transfer to another post. 

M. F. Bodrov appointed Ambassad 
Isracl. 
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The Institute also publishes the VestNik, a quarterly 
journal devoted to Soviet problems, as well as reviews and 
monographs in the various languages of the Soviet Union 


and the free world. Scholars interested in the InNstrTuTE’s 


publications are invited to write to: 


Institute for the Study of the USSR 
Munich 26, Postfach 8, 
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